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BOOK Il. CHAPTER III. HIDE AND SEEK. 


Captain Stupieygazed in blank astonish- 
ment at the femme de chambre. She was 
a rosy-faced woman, with a pair of roguish 
black eyes, which twinkled merrily at the 


Englishman’s discomfiture. At another 
*} time, the captain might not have been 
indisposed to take some more special 
notice of the pleasant countenance in such 
close proximity to his own; but now his 
thoughts were full of the extraordinary 
news he had just heard, and he looked 
very rueful indeed. 

‘Did you see mademoiselle go out your- 
self?” he asked, rubbing his chin, “ or 
were yee told she had gone by somebody 
else ?” 

" “But certainly I saw her myself,” re- 

sponded the femme de chambre. ‘“ Made- 
moiselle came out from the bed-chamber 
as I was sweeping the salon, and wished 
| me good morning as she passed through.” 

“Did she have any luggage with her— 

a sac de nuit, or anything of that kind?” 
asked the captain. 
+ “Not the least in the world,” replied 
the woman ; “ the baggage of mademoiselle 
is yet in the bed-chamber, where it was 
placed last night. Monsieur may see it 
for himself, if he wish it. It is closed, and, 
I believe, locked. Nothing seems to have 
been disturbed.” 

“ But she had a night’s rest, I suppose?” 
said the captain. “She was thoroughly 
tired out by the voyage, and seemed 
anxious that I should leave her to herself.” 

“Oh, yes,” observed the woman; “ the 
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bed had been slept in, no doubt; but 
mademoiselle had, I imagine, been occu- 
pying herself with writing before she 
retired to rest: the bureau, where the 
inkstand was kept, has been opened, and 
there were several scraps of torn paper 
littered about it.” 

“Scraps of torn paper! ” cried the cap- 
tain. ‘ No letter of any kind? ” 

“None,” said the woman. “ The scraps 
were still there; monsieur could inspect 
them, if he chose.” 

The captain did choose. He dismissed 
the woman with a nod and a word of |} 
thanks, went into the bed-room, seated } 
himself at the bureau, and looked care- 
fully through the little mass of fragments | 
collected together in one corner. He f 
examined each individually, more than | 
once; he found nothing to repay his 
curiosity. He took the blotting-book to 
the window, and held the leaves against 
the light; odd lines of writing in French 
and English became visible—quaint ex- 
pressions, which would have amused him 
at another time, but which had no bearing | 
on his present purpose. He pushed them | 
all on one side; and, returning to the 
salon, lit a cigar and began moodily walk. 
ing up and down, pondering on what it 
were best for him to do. 

His daughter was acting on some pre- 
conceived plan, that was plain enough. 
The idea of escaping from him had not 
suddenly come upon her since her arrival 
in Calais, but had been the result of fore- 
thought and deliberation. He himself had 
given her a small sum to make some few 
purchases which had not been made, and 
the money would, doubtless, be used in 
aiding her to elude him. What could be 
her object, in withdrawing herself from his 
society and protection at that juncture ? 
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Was her absence part of a deep-laid 
scheme, of which her apparent acquiescence 
in his plans and obedience to his commands 
had been concomitant portions? Was it 
possible that her acceptance of the terms 
imposed upon her had been merely wrung 
from her by fear, and that she had taken 
the first opportunity of returning to Eng- 
land, with the determination to undo all 
that had been so carefully planned? Could 
it have been that she had merely yielded 
her assent with the view of recovering her 
liberty, haying secured which she would 
carry out her original intention of de- 
nouncing the perpetrators of the crime? 
The position which she occupied with 
regard to Heath had, indeed, secured his 
salty ; but the captain grew hot all over, 
as he reflected upon the considerable 
jeopardy in which his own liberty, not to 
say his life, would be placed, if Anne were 
still bent upon revenging Danby’s death. 
This was a matter upon which he had 
better take council with himself at once, 
and come to a rapid decision as, in case 
his latest suspicions were right, he must 
take the earliest opportunity of getting 
further away from the land of his birth, 
and domesticating himself in some region 
where extradition treaties were unknown. 

But a few moments’ thought threw a 
more roseate hue over the prospect. Such 
a line of conduct, the captain argued with 
himself, would be scarcely compatible with 
Anne’s previous training; and, with all 
that she had gone through, it was most 
probable that she had slept well, had risen 
early, and had strolled into the town to 
pass the time before breakfast. She was 
an independent kind of girl, accustomed 
to shift for herself; and, being in a new 
place and that kind of thing, what more 
likely than that she should desire to look 
about her? Still, as it was not desirable 
that she should get into conversation with 
any chance acquaintances, the captain 
thought that he would ramble out and try 
and find her; and, after a few courteous 
words of salutation to the old lady and 
gentleman who, in the half-office, half- 
parlour, were each engaged with a huge 
ledger, he turned into the street and made 
his way towards the pier. 

The morning was bright, and the quay 
was crowded with its motley population, 
littered with high-piled egg-boxes and 
crates of garden produce, and resound- 
ing with those prolonged shrieks which 
Frenchmen alone are capable of giving or 
understanding. The scene was not an 





unfamiliar one to the captain, and, as he 
picked his way along the pier, he gazed 9% 
it with a feeling of pleasant amusement. 
It was a happy characteristic of his nature 
to be able, temporarily at least, to throw 
off any care, and to enjoy to the utmost 
the pleasure of the passing moments. 

“* Most amazingly agreeable set of peo- 
ple,” he muttered to himself, as he stood 
by, watching a group of blue-bloused men 
engaged in loading a barque, who, in their 
intervals of labour, exchanged practical 
jokes among themselves and verbal re- 
partees with some neighbouring poissard. 
“*Much more amusing than our people of 
the same class, who are lumpish and 
heavy, and nothing like so intelligent and 
refined; and the air too,” lifting up his 
head and inhaling it, “ bright and exhila- 
rating—like champagne, by Jove! When 
I think of the mist which used to hang 
over that confounded place on the river, I 
wonder I stood it so long, and I wouldn’t 
go back there now for anything that 
could be offered me. It will be deuced 
hard if this girl runs counter, just when I 
had made all my arrangements for a 
pleasant sojourn abroad, and thought I 
should have her to look after me, and all 
that kind of thing; but I imagine it will 
come all right. It is pretty clear that she 
hasn’t got away yet; the mail-steamer 
this morning left before she was up; 
there is the ‘Seine’ lying alongside the 
port, just clean swabbed and made ready 
for her passengers; and the direct London 
boat don’t go till midnight, so here, some- 
where, she must be.” 

The captain was an old and a good 
hand at killing time; he had been accus- 
tomed to the occupation from the period 
when he first entered the army, and had 
to get through the never-ending days in 
remote Irish quarters; he had practised 
the art many a time and oft, when he was 
lying by patiently waiting for a coup to be 
landed, a horse to be watched, or a human 
being to be settled, mollified or “squared,” 
but it needed all the resources at his 
command to work through that morning 
at Calais. He confined his patrol to the 
pier for several reasons; it was the 
most amusing place of observation for 
himself, it was the likeliest place of 
promenade for a stranger, and from it 
alone could Anne—had she been so 
disposed—have effected her retreat, for 
her father’s ideas regarding her only 
pointed to her return to England, and 
never contemplated the possibility of her 
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| going further into the country. So, to the 
- immediate neighbourhood of the harbour 
' the captain confined himself, the extent of 


his peregrinations being the end of the 
hee doe Uhaiende, when he entered into 
pleasant conversation with one of the 
keepers of the lighthouse, who was eating 
his mid-day meal of cabbage-soup in the 
lodge at its base. He loitered up and 
down the pier, watching the bonnes and 
their charges, the red-legged soldiers 
gazing at the ocean with that look of 
vacant wonder which seems natural to the 
youthful toulourou—the old gentlemen in- 
terchanging snuff-boxes and congratula- 
tions in the bright sunlight, and the 
sturdy Britons promenading for constitu- 
tional purposes at a prodigious rate, and 
inhaling, with open mouth and nostrils, 
the air blown towards them from the 
land of freedom on the other side of the 
channel. When the mail-boat was getting 
her steam up, he took his station by the 
shifting gangway leading to her deck, 
carefully inspecting everyone who de- 
scended into her, and remained there 
until he could convince himself that Anne 
was not of the number. The day was 
getting on, and Anne must have satisfied 
her curiosity and returned from her stroll ; 
but when the captain arrived at the hotel, 
they told him that mademoiselle was not 
there, and that, indeed, nothing had been 
seen of her since the morning. 

When Anne Studley had first retired to 
rest on the previous night, she was so 
thoroughly exhausted by the events of the 
day and the long journey which she had per- 
formed, that she had scarcely the strength 
to undress herself, and was in a sound 
sleep almost as soon as her head touched 
the pillow. This refreshing slumber, how- 
ever, was not of very long duration; in 
the middle of the night she woke with her 
limbs indeed yet aching with fatigue, but 
with all her faculties in full play, and her 
mind singularly bright and vivid. Here- 
tofore, in the long, solitary hours which 
she had passed during her illness, her 
thoughts had been principally employed 
with the past; involuntarily she had occu- 
pied herself with mental pictures of the 
horrible scene she had witnessed ; with the 
dread discovery she had made in regard to 
her father’s life and character; with the 
uprooting and admonition of those hopes 
and schemes which she had dreamed over 
in her school-days. When the proposition 
regarding her marriage with Heath was 
once made to her, the necessity for an 














immediate decision occupied her mind, to 
the exclusion of every other thought. The 
mere fact of a compliance was in itself so 
horrible, that she had scarcely permitted | 
herself to think over what it would bring | 
about in the future. In the state of semi- 
stupor to which illness and nervous pros- 
tration had reduced her, she had been 
content to accept her father’s insistance of 
the urgency of his demands, and his pro- 
mise that a compliance should liberate 
them both from any future connection 
with the hated man, with whose fortunes 
their destiny seemed to have inextricably 
associated them. But now, as she lay in 
the neat white bed, with everything new 
and strange around her, gazing at the 
slowly-expiring logs, whose flickering 
flames were reflected in the glazed tiles 
of the fireplace, and listening to the caril- 
lons which, from time to time, rang out 
sadly, but sweetly, from the belfry of the 
town-hall, Anne’s clearness of perception 
and resolute habit of foresight came back 
to her in all their strength; and she set 
herself to the task of boldly facing the 
future, and seeing what it was best for 
her to do in it. 

What was it best for her to do? It 
was not, perhaps, until that moment that 
she clearly realised what she had done, 
that the importance of the step which 
during the last twenty-four hours she had 
taken was plainly revealed to her, that 
she appreciated the perilous position in 
which she had placed herself. The promise 
under which her father had wrung from 
her a reluctant consent, had been kept 
so far, it was true; Heath had occupied 
another compartment in the train to 
Dover, had not addressed them on board 
the boat, and had disappeared among 
the crowd on landing; and the captain 
had triumphantly referred to this as an 
evidence of the fulfilment of his pledge. 
But what guarantee was there that this 
man, her husband, might not return 
at any-moment, when her father, even 
if he had the will—and his own con- 
fessions and her observation had placed 
him in a very unfavourable light in 
Aune’s judgment—would have no power 
to shield her from him. His was the 
right, no matter how acquired, and all 
unscrupulous as he was, he would hesitate 
but little in exercising it. For his own 
safety he might think it necessary to have 
her with him, and such a demand once 
made could not be resisted. Even at that 
moment he might be merely temporising 
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with her, might have absented himself to 
give colour to his confederate’s story, but 
on their arrival at the first place whither 
they were bound, might appear, determined 
to claim his position, and defying any 
attempt at disobedience or even com- 
promise. 

The thought was too horrible—it must 
not, it could not be ! 

Better poverty, starvation, death itself 
than such degradation. Whatever was to 
be done must be done at once, and un- 
known to her father, who, while power- 
less to protect her in case of need, would 
doubtless insist upon having her always 
as a companion, looking upon her presence 
as a means by which his own safety would 
be assured. She sat up in bed, throwing 
back her long hair over her shoulders, 
endeavouring to clear her brain for 
thought, and trembling as there stood out 
plainly before her the magnitude of the 
danger, and the inadequacy of the means 
of combating or flying from it. She was 


there alone, without a friend, with such 
an acquaintance of the language indeed 
as is to be obtained at modern finishing- 
schools, but wholly unskilled in the ways 
of the world, unaccustomed hitherto to 


take any practical part in the great battle 
of life upon which she was entering. Her 
resources, too, were very scanty, only three 
or four pounds, and when this modest sum 
was exhausted, she knew not where to 
look for more. There was no hoarding it 
either, it must be broken into at once. 
Flight, that was the first thing to be 
thought of—flight from that place, and 
from her father. Strange as it seemed to 
her, in analysing the difference in the 
feelings which once possessed her, and 
which ruled her then, she confessed to 
herself that absence from her father would 
be a positive relief, that escape from him 
would mean a severance of those hateful 
ties which bound her to the recent past, 
and that, so long as she remained with 
him, her sense of degradation would still 
exist. 

Escape—but whither? It was abso- 
Intely necessary that she should have 
taken her departure before her father was 
astir, but whither could she bend her 
steps? Not to England. She had no home 
there now, there were no persons willing 
to receive her and give her shelter, save, 
indeed, the old ladies at the Hampstead 
school ; and though Anne knew their kind- 
heartedness would prompt them to do 
what they could, their means were limited, 





and their timidity was great; their house 
would be immediately thought of as one 
where she might probably seek retreat, 
and, under the pressure which would be 
brought to bear upon them, they would 
yield her up at once. She must remain 
in France, in hiding somewhere, not in 
Calais, where search would be made for 
her directly, nor as yet in Paris, whither 
it would probably be conjectured she had 
at once proceeded; she must find some 
quiet town en route, where she could 
remain for a few days and elaborate her 
plans for the future. 

Amidst these wild and whirling thoughts, 
which passed rapidly through Anne Stud- 
ley’s brain, the idea of appealing to 
Grace Middleham, in the manner arranged 
upon between them, never once found a 
place. Of course her mind reverted 
frequently to Grace, but in a dreamy 
absent manner, as one‘ who had played an 
important part in the earlier and happier 
portion of her life, but who, her where- 
abouts now being’ unknown, was inacces- 
sible, and not to be counted on. The scene 
of horror whick Anne Studley had wit- 
nessed, and the illness supervening upon 
that scene, had given her a mental shock 
greater than those around her suspected, 
or than she knew herself ; broad facts re- 
mained by her, but minor detail was for- 
gotten or confused, and although she felt 
it odd that she had not her friend to turn 
to for sympathy, if not for aid, she did 
not recollect the pact between them, or 
the means of intercommunication which 
they had arranged. 

She dressed herself hurriedly, and open- 
ing the bureau, seated herself at it with 
the intention of writing a letter to her 
father, to be posted on the following day, 
setting forth her reasons for escape, and 
her determination that all attempts at 
discovery and pursuit should be fruitless. 
More than half of this letter was written, 
when she suddenly changed her mind 
and tore the paper into the scraps which 
were afterwards found. Then, with 
nothing but a small hand-bag, in which 
was her scantily furnished purse, she 
passed into the salon, where she spoke to 
the femme de chambre, as the woman 
had said ; down the broad staircase, which 
blue-bloused Jacques, with brushesstrapped 
on to his feet, was busily engaged in bees- 
waxing and polishing; and so into the 
street. 

Early as yet, the closed houses present- 
ing a somewhat wall-eyed appearance, 
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though the late autumnal sunshine is 
beginning to wake and struggle into ex- 
istence, touching here and there the green 
shutters, the gilt and brazen images, 
ensigns of the various crafts pendant over 
their shops; the square bit of carpet, which, 
preparatory to shaking, Jeanne, the bonne, 
has hung from the balcony, or the gaily- 
striped curtains which she has pushed 
through the widely opened window, and 
which are fluttering in the sea breeze. 
More life now in the streets; a band of 
female scavengers, old women with cling- 
ing, skimpy garments, and handkerchiefs 
tightly bound round their heads, feebly 
wielding their brooms and volubly chatter- 
ing over their work; a tilt waggon, and a 
tumbrel drawn by white and roan Norman 
horses, with their blue sheepskin collars 
and red tassels, and their cheery driver 
yelling comic execrations at them from 
his position on the shafts; a few soldiers 
dotted here and there, with their red 
trousers standing out in contrast against 
the picturesque costume of the Artois 
peasant-women coming into the market, 
and audible above all the hubbub, the 
shrill whistling of the engine at the 
station, and the dull roar of the com- 
plaining sea. 

When Anne reached the station, she 
found a very different scene from what 
she had witnessed on her arrival the night 
before: hurry and bustle there was none; 
the excited mail passengers had been 
whirled away in the early morning, and 
no more of them were expected until the 
afternoon; a train was going to start—a 
local train—having its final destination at 
Amiens, and calling at all stations en route. 
Amiens was a quiet place, she supposed— 
one which the majority of travellers did 
not think of stopping at, and which would, 
therefore, be suitable for her purpose 
for a few days. Not without much tre- 
pidation did she venture to take her ticket, 
and then ensconced herself in a corner of 
the waiting-room, anxiously eyeing her 
intending fellow-passengers. They were, 
however, nearly all French, of the artisan 
or peasant class, but so accustomed to the 
presence of English as to take no notice of 
her shrinking figure. 

At Amiens, Anne found a clean, cheery, 
and cheap room at the Hotel du Rhin, 
standing in the midst of a little garden 
near the station, which she thought must 
be beautiful in summer time, and which, 
even then, with its chrysanthemums and 
evergreens, was a relief from the inter- 





minable poplar-bordered chaussées, and 
where she was looked after by the kind- 
hearted Alsatian landlady, who pitied and 
sympathised with her evident sorrows 
without prying into their cause. By the 
advice of this good woman, Anne went, 
soon after her arrival, to visit the cathe- 
dral, and, when once she had made ac- 
quaintance with the solemn stillness of the 
long-drawn aisles and the beauty of the 
richly-decorated portals, the best portion 
of ker days was passed among them as, in 
a kind of dream, she saw the services 
going on before her; caught vivid glimpses 
of the interior of the chapel ; saw gleams 
of rich colour, and listened to the grand, 
sonorous tones of the organ swelling out 
suddenly, and dying away with melancholy 
cadence. Anne Studley had not been 
brought up as a Catholic—the good old 
ladies of Hampstead would have fainted 
at the idea of any of their pupils sub- 
scribing to any of the tenets of that faith— 
but she was in a sore strait just then, a 
great longing for the peace of God and for 
the Divine counsel was upon her; and 
before the great figure of the Saviour, the 
“Beau Dieu d’Amiens,”’ before which so 
many thousand heads and knees have been 
bowed, she poured forth her supplications 
and her plaint. 

That night—Anne has always declared 
it was in answer to her prayer—there 
suddenly came back-to her the recollection 
of her conversation with Grace, in which 
they had decided upon the advertisement 
in the Times, and agreed upon the catch- 
word. Brightly and clearly it all stood 
out before her, and as she thought it over, 
the dawn of hope arose within her stricken 
and benumbed soul, and she felt that she 
was no longer friendless and forsaken. 
Now that she had the power of making 
the appeal to Grace, it seemed to her as 
though it were already responded to, so 
convinced was she of her friend’s loyalty 
and fidelity. She knew that she was 
justified in sounding the tocsin for aid, 
and had no doubt of the result. 

Next day the advertisement was pre- 
pared—she obtained the address of the 
Hotel de Lille, in Paris, from her hostess, 
who had served her apprenticeship to 
the craft there, and was still in corre- 
spondence with its owners—but then came 
the difficulty of forwarding it, and pro- 
curing its insertion in the great journal. 
With the exception of the Misses Griggs, 
Anne knew of no one in London in whom 
she could confide, and the old ladies, 
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though they were well and kindly disposed 
to her, would be frightened to act in any 
matter which was not absolutely plain and 
straightforward, and would at once scent 
danger and impropriety in so apparently 
suspicious a missive. At last Anne 
bethought her of a woman who in the 
early days of her residence had been 4 
servant at Chapone House, but who had 
married well, and still retained the affec- 
tion, with which kindness shown to her 
during an illness, had induced her to 
regard the two friends. To this woman 
Anne wrote, imploring her for the love of 
Heaven to do her bidding, without en- 
quiry, and without delay, and then having 
despatched her letter and its enclosure, she 
determined on making her way to Paris, 
and there awaiting the result. Accordingly 
the next day she took farewell of her kind 
hostess of the Hotel du Rhin, and started 
once more on her journey. She had to 
wait some time at the station, for the tidal 
train from Paris en route for Boulogne 
was stopping there, and the passengers 
were crowding the restaurant and prome- 
nading the platform. As Anne was gazing 
at them through the glazed doors of the 
waiting-room, a familiar form attracted 
her eye, and she suddenly and swiftly drew 
back and remained hidden behind the 
little throng until the train had started. 
Captain Studley, for it was he who had 
caused her fright, had no notion of his 
proximity to his daughter. He was 
smoking @ cigarette at the door of the 
carriage devoted to ladies, and appa- 
rently making himself very agreeable to 
one of its inmates; and when Anne was 
sufficiently tranquil to reason with herself, 
she had the satisfaction of knowing that 
there was no chance of meeting her father 
in the city to which she was being rapidly 
conveyed. 

Late that night, she arrived at the Rue 
du Nord; the bustle, the lights, the shout- 
ing of the porters, the confusion among 
the passengers, the hurried inquiries in a 
foreign language were sufficiently em- 
barrassing ; but, at last, she obtained a 
fiacre, and, with her bag containing the 
few purchases she had made while at 
Amiens, was driven to the Hotel de Lille. 
But even at that well-conducted establish- 
ment chaos seemed to reign. Anne in- 
quired for a letter addressed to herself, 
but was informed that none had arrived. 
In great tribulation she was turning away, 
when the landlady told her they had an 
English lady in the house who was very 





ill; and while she was speaking a femme 
de chambre came rushing downstairs, and 
to all Anne’s hurried questions she could 
get from the girl no answer but the words, 
“ Elle se meurt! elle est 4 l’agonie!” 





THE ART OF MAKING-UP. 

Wuex, to heighten the effect of their 
theatrical exhibitions, Thespis and his play- 
fellows first daubed their faces with the lees 
of wine, they may be said to have initiated 
that art of “making-up” which has been 
of such important service to the stage. 
Paint is to the actor’s face what costume 
is to his body—a means of decoration or 
disguise, as the case may require; an aid 
to his assuming this or that character, and 
concealing the while his own personal 
identity from the spectator. The mask 
of the classical theatre is only to be asso- 
ciated with a “ make-up,” in that it sub- 
stituted a fictitious facial expression for 
the actor’s own. Roscius is said to have 
always played in a vizard, on account of a 
disfiguring obliquity of vision with which 
he was afilicted. It was as an especial 
tribute to his histrionic merits that the 
Romans, disregarding this defect, required 
him to relinquish his mask, that they might 
the better appreciate his exquisite oratory 
and delight in the music of his voice. In 
much later years, however, “ obliquity of 
vision ” has been found to be no obstacle 
to success upon the stage. A dramatic 
critic, writing in 1825, noted it as a 
strange fact that “our three light come- 
dians, Elliston, Jones, and Browne” each 
suffered from “ what is called a cast in the 
eye.” 

"To young and inexperienced players a 
make-up is precious, in that it has a forti- 
fying effect upon their courage, and 
relieves them in some degree of conscious- 
ness of their own personality. They are 
the better enabled to forget themselves, 
seeing that their identity can hardly be 
present to the minds of others. Garrick 
made his first histrionic essay as Aboan, 
in the play of Oroonoko, “a part in which 
his features could not easily be discerned : 
under the disguise of a black countenance 
he hoped to escape being known, should it 
be his misfortune not to please.” When 
Bottom the Weaver is allotted the part of 
Pyramus, intense anxiety, touching his 
make-up, is an early sentiment with him. 
“What beard were I best to play it in?” 
he inquires. ‘I will discharge it in either 
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your straw-coloured beard, your orange- 
tawny beard, your purple-in-grain beard, 
or your French-crown-colour beard, your 
perfect yellow.” Clearly the beard was an 
important part of the make-up at this 
time. Further on, Bottom counsels his 
brother clowns: “Get your apparel to- 
gether, good strings to your beards, new 
ribbons to your pumps;” and there are 
especial injunctions to the effect that Thisbe 
shall be provided with clean linen, that 
the lion shall pare his nails, and that there 
shall be abstinence from onions and garlic 
on the part of the company generally. 

Old John Downes, who was prompter at 
the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields from 
1662 to 1706, and whose Roscius Angli- 
canus is a most valuable history of the 
stage of the Restoration, describes an actor, 
named Johnson, as being especially “ skil- 
ful in the art of painting, which is a great 
adjument ‘very promovent to the art of 
elocution.” Mr. Waldron, who, in 1789, 
produced a new edition of the Roscius 
Anglicanus, with notes by Tom Davies, 
the biographer of Garrick, decides that 
Downes’s mention of the “art of painting ” 
has reference to the art of “ painting the 
face and marking it with dark lines to 
imitate the wrinkles of old age.” This, 
Waldron continues, “ was formerly carried 
to excess on the stage, though now a good 
deal disused. I have seen actors, who 
were really older than the characters they 
were to represent, mark their faces with 
black lines of Indian ink to such a degree 
that they appeared as if looking through 
a mask of wire.” And Mr. Waldron finds 
occasion to add that “ Mr. Garrick’s skill 
in the necessary preparation of his face 
for the aged and venerable Lear, and for 
Lusignan, was as remarkable as his per- 
formance of those characters was ad- 
mirable.”” 

In 1741 was published an Historical and 
Critical Account of the Theatres in Europe, 
a translation of a work by “the famous 
Lewis Riccoboni of the Italian Theatre at 
Paris.” The author had visited England 
in 1727, apparently, when he had conversed 
with the great Mr. Congreve, finding in 
him “taste joined with great learning,” 
and studied with some particularity the 
condition of the English stage. ‘As to 
the actors,” he writes, “ if, after forty-five 
years’ experience I may be entitled to give 
my opinion, I dare advance that the best 
actors in Italy and France come far short 
of those in England.” And he devotes 
some space to a description of a perform- 





ance he witnessed at the Theatre in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, dwelling especially 
upon the skill of an actor who personated 
anold man. ‘“ He who acted the old man 
executed it to the nicest perfection which 
one could expect in no player who had 
not forty years’ experience. . . . I made 
no manner of doubt of his being an old 
comedian, who, instructed by long ex- 
perience, and, at the same time, assisted 
by the weight of years, had performed it 


so naturally. But how great was my | 


surprise when I learned that he was a 
young man of about twenty-six! I could 
not believe it; but I owned that it might 
be possible had he only used a trembling 
and broken voice and had only an extreme 
weakness possessed his body, because I 
conceived it possible for a young actor, by 
the help of art, to imitate that debility of 
nature to such a pitch of exactness; but 
the wrinkles of his face, his sunken eyes, 
and his loose and yellow cheeks, the most 
certain marks of a great old age, were in- 
contestible proofs against what they said 
to me. Notwithstanding all this I was 
forced to submit to truth, because I know 
for certain that the actor, to fit himself for 
the part of the old man, spent an hour in 
dressing himself, and that, with the assist- 
ance of several pencils, he disguised his 
face so nicely and painted so artificially a 
part of his eyebrows and eyelids, that, at 
the distance of six paces, it was impossible 
not to be deceived. I was desirous to be 
a witness of this myself, but pride hindered 
me; so, knowing I must be ashamed, I 
was satisfied with a confirmation of it from 
other actors. Mademoiselle Salle, among 
others, who then shone upon that stage, 
confessed to me that the first time she saw 
him perform she durst not go into a passage 
where he was, fearing lest she should throw 
him down should she happen to touch him 
in passing by.” Assuredly a more successful 
make-up than this could not be desired. 
In conclusion, Signor Riccoboni flatters 
himself that his reference to this matter 
may not be thought altogether useless ; 
“it may let us know to what an exactness 
the English comedians carry the imitation 
of nature, and may serve for a proof of all 
that I have advanced of the actors of the 
English theatre.” 

Dogget, the old comedian of Queen 
Anne’s time—to whom we owe an annual 
boat race upon the Thames for a “ coat 
and badge,” and, inferentially, the popular 
burletta of The Waterman—was remark- 
ably skilful, according to Colley Cibber, 
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“in dressing a character to the greatest 
exactness the least article of 
whatever habit he wore seemed to speak 
and mark the different humour he repre- 
sented: a necessary care in a comedian, in 
which many have been too remiss or 
ignorant.” This is confirmed by another 
critic, who states that Dogget “could with 
the greatest exactness paint Jhis face so as 
to represent the ages of seventy, eighty, 
and ninety, distinctly, which occasioned 
Sir Godfrey Kneller to tell him one day 
at Button’s Coffee House, that ‘he excelled 
him in painting, for that he could only 
paint from the originals before him, but 
that he (Dogget) could vary them at 
pleasure, and yet keep a close likeness.’” 
In the character of Moneytrap, the miser 
in Vanbrugh’s comedy of The Con- 
federacy, Dogget is described as wearing 
“an old threadbare black coat, to which 
he had put new cuffs, pocket-lids and 
buttons, on purpose to make its rustiness 
more conspicuous. The neck was stuffed 


so as to make him appearround-shouldered, 
and gave his head the greater prominency; 
his square-toed shoes were large enough 
to buckle over those he wore in common, 
which made his legs appear much smaller 


than usual.” Altogether, Mr. Dogget’s 
make-up appears to have been of a very 
thorough and artistic kind. 

Garrick’s skill “in preparing his face,” 
has been already referred to, upon the 
authority of Mr. Waldron. From the 
numerous pictures of the great actor, and 
the accounts of his histrionic method 
furnished by his contemporaries, it would 
seem, however, as though he relied less 
upon the application of paint than upon 
his extraordinary command of facial ex- 
pression. At a moment’s notice he com- 
pletely varied his aspect, ‘‘ conveying into 
his face every possible kind of passion, 
blending one into another, and as it were 
shadowing them with an infinite number 
of gradations. In short,” says 
Dibdin, “his face was what he obliged 
you to fancy it: age, youth, plenty, 
poverty, everything it assumed.” Certainly 
an engraved portrait of Garrick as Lear, 
published in 1761, does not suggest his 
deriving much help from the arts of 
making-up or of costume. He wears a 
short robe of velvet, trimmed with ermine, 
his white wig is disordered and his shirt 
front is much crumpled; but otherwise 
his white silk hose, lace ruffles, high-heeled 
shoes and diamond buckles, are more ap- 
propriate to Sir Peter Teazle than to King 





Lear. And as much may be said of his 
closely shaven face, the smooth surface of 
which is not disturbed by the least vestige 
of a beard. Yet the King Lears of later 
times have been all beard, or very nearly 
so. With regard to Garrick’s appearance 
in the part of Lusignan, Davies relates 
how, two days before his death, the 
suffering actor, very wan and sallow of 
countenance, slow and solemn of move- 
ment, was seen to wear “a rich night- 
gown, like that which he always wore in 
Lusignan, the venerable old king of 
Jerusalem; he presented himself to the 
imagination of his friend as if he was just 
ready to act that character.” 

Charles Mathews, the elder, no doubt 
possessed much of Garrick’s power of 
changing at will his facial aspect. At the 
theatre of course he resorted to the usual 
methods of making-up for the part he 
played; but the sudden transformations 
of which his At Homes largely consisted 
were accomplished too rapidly to be much 
assisted by pencilling the face, as were 
indeed the feats he sometimes accomplished 
in private circles, for the entertainment of 
his friends. In the Biography of her 
husband, Mrs. Mathews relates how his 
advice was once sought by Godwin the 
novelist, just before the publication of his 
story of Cloudesly, on a matter—the art 
of making-up—the actor was held to have 
made peculiarly his own. Godwin wrote 
to him:—“ My dear Sir—I am at this 
moment engaged in writing a work of 
fiction, a part of the incidents of which 
will consist in escapes in disguises. It 
has forcibly struck me that if I could be 
indulged in the pleasure of half an hour’s 
conversation with you on the subject, it 
would furnish me with some hints, which, 
beaten on the anvil of my brain, would be 
of eminent service to me on the occasion,” 
&c. A meeting was appointed, and at an 
early date the author dined at the actor’s 
cottage. Godwin, anxious not to outrage 
probability in his story, sought infor- 
mation as to “the power of destroying 
personal identity.” Mathews assumed 
several disguises, and fully satisfied his 
visitor upon the point in question. “Soon 
after,” writes Mrs. Mathews, “‘a gentleman, 
an eccentric neighbour of ours, broke in 
upon us as Mr. Godwin was expressing 
his wonder at the variety of expression, 
character and voice, of which Mr. Mathews 
was capable. We were embarrassed, and 
Mr. Godwin evidently vexed at the in- 
truder. However, there was no help for 
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it; the servant had admitted him, and he 
was introduced in form to Mr. Godwin. 
The moment Mr. Jenkins (for such was 
his name) discovered the distinguished 
person he had so luckily for him dropped 
in upon, he was enthusiastically pleased 
at the event, talked to Mr. Godwin about 
all his works, inquired about the forth- 
coming book—in fact, bored him through 
and through. At last the author turned 
to my husband for refuge against this 
assault of admiration, and discovered that 
his host had left the room. He therefore 
| rose from his seat and approached the 
window leading to the lawn. Mr. Jenkins 
officiously following, and insisting upon 
opening it for him, and while he was 
urging a provokingly obstinate lock, the 
object of his devoted attention waited 
behind him for release. The casement at 
length flew open, and Mr. Godwin passing 
the gentleman with a courteous look of 
thanks, found to his astonishment that Mr. 
Jenkins had disappeared, and that Mr. 
Mathews stood in his place!” Students of 
Cloudesly may discover therein the result 
of Godwin’s interview with Mathews, and 
their discussion concerning the art of 
making-up and disguise. 

Some fifty years ago Mr. Leman Thomas 
Rede published The Road to the Stage, a 
Player’s Vade Mecum, setting forth, among 
| other matters, various details of the 
| dressing-rooms behind the curtain. Com- 


| plaint was made at the time that the work 


|, destroyed “the romance of the profession,” 
| and laid bare mysteries of the actor’s life, 
such as the world in gencral had small 
concern with. But Mr. Rede’s revelations 
do not tell very much; at any rate, the 
_ secrets he deals with have come to be 
things of common knowledge. Nor are 
| his instructions upon the art of making- 
up to be accounted highly in these times. 
“ Light comedy calves,” he tells us, ‘are 
| made of ragged silken hose;” and what 
| may be called “Othello’s blacking,” is to be 
| composed of “burnt cork, pulverised and 
mixed with porter.” Legs coming before 
the footlights must of course be improved 
by mechanical means, when nature has 
‘| been unkind, or time has destroyed 
| Symmetry; but art has probably dis- 
| covered a better method of concealing 
| deficiencies than consists in the employ- 
_ ment of “ ragged silken hose.”’ The veteran 
_ light comedian, Lewis, whoat very advanced 
age appeared in juvenile characters, to the 
| complete satisfaction of his audience, was 
famed for his skill in costune, and making- 





up. But one night a roguish actress, 
while posted near him in the side wings, 
employed herself in converting one of his 
calves into a pincushion. As soon as he 
discovered the trick, he affected to feel 
great pain, and drew up his leg as though 
in an agony; but he had remained too 
long unconscious of the proceeding to 
persuade lookers-on of the genuineness of 
his limb’s symmetry. With regard to 
Othello’s complexion, there is what the 
Cookery Books call “another way.” 
Chetwood in his History of the Stage, 
1749, writes, “the composition for black- 
ening the face are (sic) ivory black and 
pomatum; which is with some pains 
cleaned with fresh butter.” The infor- 
mation is given in reference to a perform- 
ance of Othello, by the great actor Burton 
Booth. It was hot weather, and his com- 
plexion in the later scenes of the play had 
been so disturbed, that he had assumed 
“the appearance of a chimney sweeper.” 
The audience, however, were so impressed 
by the art of his acting, that they disre- 
garded this mischance, or applauded him 
the more on account of it. On the 
repetition of the play he wore a crape 
mask, “with an opening proper for the 
mouth, and shaped in form for the nose.” 
But in the first scene one part of the mask 
slipped so that he looked “like a magpie.” 
Thereupon he was compelled to resort 
again to lamp-black. The early Othellos, 
it may be noted, were of a jet-black hue, 
such as we now find on the faces of Christy 
Minstrels; the Moors of later times have 
been content to paint themselves a dark 
olive or light mahogany colour. But a 
liability to soil all they touch has always 
been the misfortune of Othellos. There 
was great laughter in the theatre one 
night when Stephen Kemble, playing 
Othello for the first time with Miss 
Satchell as Desdemona, kissed her before 
smothering her, and left an ugly patch of 
soot upon her cheek. 

Another misadventure, in regard to the 
complexion of Shakespeare’s Moor, has 
been related of an esteemed actor, now and 
for many years past attached to the Hay- 
market Theatre. While but a tyro in his 
profession, he had undertaken to appear 
as Othello, for one night only, at the 
Gravesend Theatre. But, not being ac- 
quainted with the accustomed method of 
blackening his skin, and being too nervous 
and timid to make inquiry on the subject, 
he applied to his face a burnt cork, simply. 
At the conclusion of the performance, on 
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seeking to resume his natural hue, by the | 
ordinary process of washing in soap and | 
water, he found, to his great dismay, that 
the skin of his face was peeling off rather | 
than the colour disappearing! The cork | 
had been too hot by a great deal, and had | 
injured his cuticle considerably. With 
the utmost haste, although announced to 
play Hamlet on the following evening, the 
actor—who then styled himself Mr. Hul- | 
singham, a name he forthwith aban- | 
doned—hired a post-chaise and eloped from | 
Gravesend. 

Making-up is in requisition when the 
performer desires to look either younger | 
or older than he or she really is. It is, of 
course, with the first-named portion of the 
art that actresses are chiefly concerned, 
although the beautiful Mrs. Woffington, 
accepting the character of Veturia in 
Thomson’s Coriolanus, did not hesitate to 
assume the aspect of age, and to paint 
lines and wrinkles upon her fair face. But 
she was a great artist, and her loveli- 
ness was a thing so beyond all question 
that she could afford to disguise it or to 
seem to slight it fora few nights; possibly 
it shone the brighter afterwards for its 
brief eclipse. Otherwise, making-up per- 
tains to an actor’s “line of business,” and 
is not separable from it. Once young or 
once old he so remains, as a rule, until the 
close of his professional career. There is 
indeed a story told of a veteran actor who 
still flourished in juvenile characters, while 
his son, as a matter of choice or of necessity, 
invariably impersonated the old gentlemen 
of the stage. But when the two players 
met in a representation of the Rivals, and 
Sir Anthony, the son, had to address 
Captain Absolute, the father, the humour 
of the situation appealed too strongly to 
the audience, and more laughter than 
Sheridan had ever contemplated was 
stirred by the scene. 

The veterans who have been accused of 
superfluously lagging upon the stage, find 
an excuse for their presence in the skill of 
their make-up. For the age of the players 
is not to be counted by the almanack, but 
appraised in accordance with their looks. 
On the scene to seem young is to be young, 
though occasionally it must happen that 
actors and audience are not quite in agree- 
ment upon this question of aspect. There 
have been many youthful dramatic heroines 
very well stricken in years; ingénues of 
advanced age, and columbines who might 
almost be crones; to say nothing of 





“young dogs” of light comedians, who, in 


private life, are well qualified to appear as 
grandsires, or even as great grandfathers. 
But ingenuity in painting the face and 
padding the figure will probably long 
secure toleration for patriarchal Romeos, 
and even for matriarchal Juliets. 

Recent discoveries have no doubt bene- 


fited the toilets of the players, which, 
indeed, stood in need of assistance, the 


fierce illumination of the modern stage 
being considered. In those palmy but 
dark days of the drama, when gas and 


| lime-lights were not, the disguising of the 


mischief wrought by time must have been 
a comparatively easy task. 

However, supply as usual has followed 
demand, and there are now traders 
dealing specially in the materials for 
making-up, in theatrical cosmetics of the 
best possible kind at the lowest possible 
prices: ‘superfine rouge, rose for lips, 
blanc (liquid and in powder), pencils for 
eyebrows, creme de |’Imperatrice and Fleur 
de riz for softening the skin, &c.” Further, 
there are the hairdressers, who provide 
theatrical wigs of all kinds, and advertise 
the merits of their “ old men’s bald pates,” 
which must seem a strange article of sale 
to those unversed in the mysteries of stage 
dressing-rooms. One inventive person, it 
may be noted, loudly proclaims the merits 
of a certain “ spirit gum ” he has concocted, 
using which, as he alleges, ‘‘ no actor need 
fear swallowing his moustache”—so runs 
the form of his advertisement. 

Of Mademoiselle Guimard, the famous 
French opera-dancer, it is related, that her 
portrait, painted in her early youth, always 
rested upon her dressing-table. Every 
morning, during many years, she carefully 
made up her face to bring her looks in as 
close accord as possible with the loveliness 
of her picture. For an incredible time 
her success is reported to have been some- 
thing marvellous. But at last the con- 
viction was forced upon her that her facial 
glories haddeparted. Yether figure was still 
perfectly symmetrical, her grace and agility 
were as supreme as they had ever been. 
She was sixty-four, when, yielding to the 
urgent entreaties of her friends, she con- 
sented to give a “very last” exhibition of 
her art. The performance was of a most 
special kind. The curtain was so far 
lowered as to conceal completely the head 
and shoulders of the dancer. “Il fit impos- 
sible aux spectateurs,” writes a biographer 
of the lady, “de voir autre que le travail 
de ses jambes dont le temps avait respecté 
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l’agilité et les formes pures et délicates ! 
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By way of final word on the subject, it 
may be stated that making-up is but a 
small portion of the histrionic art; and 
not, as some would have it, the very be-all 
and end-all of acting. It is impossible not 
to admire the ingenuity of modern face- 
painting upon the stage, and the skill with 
which, in some cases, well-known person- 
ages have been represented by actors of, in 
truth, totally different physical aspect ; but 





still there seems a likelihood of efforts of | 
this kind being urged beyond reasonable | 


bounds. 
excessive use of cosmetics and colouring 
by youthful performers, who really need 
little aid of this kind, beyond that appli- 
cation of the hare’s-foot which can never 
be altogether dispensed with. Moreover, 
it has become necessary for players, who 
have resolved that their faces shall be 
pictures, to decide from what part of the 
theatre such works of art are to be viewed. 
At present many of these over-painted coun- 
tenances may “ fall into shape,” as artists 
say, when seen from the back benches of 
the gallery, for instance; but judged from 
a nearer standpoint they are really but 
pictorial efforts of a crude, uncomfortable, 
and mistaken kind. 





A LEGEND OF THE RED SEA. 


Hatr starved the fisher Abib stands, 
Upon the Red Sea’s lonely sands, 

And beats his breast with bleeding hands. 
The coral reef has torn his net, 

That nightly has in vain been set ; 








His flimsy boat is leaky wet. 
The sun has pierced him thrust by thrust, 
His hooks the night dews blunt and rust ; 
In Allah Abib bas no trust. 


He snaps his oars upon his knee, 
Cursing the neighbouring tamarind tree 
That shed its fruit so lavishly. 


He turns, and lo, a bright star fell 
From where the happy Houris dwell 
(What men think Heaven is often Hell). 


Tt falls, and as it touches earth, 
It breaks to fiery dust—with mirth 
Of unseen goblins comes the birth. 


An Afrit, insolent and proud, 
Half fire, but fire half veiled in cloud, 
Arises—Abib shrieks aloud. 


** Thou foolish child of clay,” it said, 
‘* Mourn not for Deity that’s dead, 

I too am god where’er I tread. 

** Your other god is but a thing 

Born of a madman’s dream—a king ? 
A god without brain, hand, or wing. 

‘* In vain this pining; there is gold, 
More than thy crazy bark can hold, 

In this dull sea; be proud and bold. 

*‘ Fools only kneel; up on thy feet, 
The world beneath them scornful beat ; 
Power to the strong and wise is sweet. 


So, too, there appears to be an | 


** Let down thy net before the sun, 

His circle of the day has run, 

Thy insect life is but begun. 

‘* A mist arises from the sea, 

My simoom horse has come for me; 

Curse Allah and be rich and free.” 
* * * * 


When Hassan rises from his trance, 
The moonbeams on the waters dance, 
The slow tides meeting break and glance. 


Without a prayer his net he threw, 
The quick cast in a circle flew, 
Then settled slowly sure and true. 


He drags, and lo! a toiling weight, 
A burden ponderous and great, 
The glimmer of a golden freight. 


A dead man’s hair mats all the rings, 
A golden garment laps and clings— 
A blazing crown with jewel wings. 


A frown is on the dead man’s face, 
His lips are pressed in stern grimace, 
His hand is on his arrow case. 


Mark on his signet’s jewellery, 
** Pharoah, the son of Isis, he 
Who rules both Egypts, kneel to me.’’ 


Now Abib to his home returns, 
The signet in his turban burns— 
See! this is what God’s chosen earns. 


They crown him lord of every feast, 
With cruel jests he spurns the priest, 
Though hurrying to the Holy East. 
The genii’s blessing is a curse, 

From bad glides Abib on to worse, 
His greedy guests soon drain his purse. 
A. cohort comes and fires the town ; 
And Abib, with his head hung down, 
Upon a cross wears Egypt’s crown. 


Wuo that knows Paris is unacquainted 





with the Café Riche? Even though cir- 
cumstances of a private nature, which 
delicacy forbids us to discuss, may have 
prevented him from entering its doors, he 
will certainly recollect the long white 
facade, fringed with a row of tables and 
iron chairs, where luckier mortals seek an 
appetite in absinthe, or a digestive in 
coffee and cognac. LEating-houses of re- 
nown there are by the dozen in Paris, but 
none like the Café Riche. Across the 
Boulevard, almost opposite, stands the 
Anglais, always quiet, mysterious, veiled 
with long muslin curtains. Below, at the 
corner of the Chausée d’Antin, is the Foy, 
through whose narrow windows and 
open door one steals a glimpse of white 
and gold, long mirrors in every niche, 
divans of red velvet, and the heaviest of 
Russian “swells” seated thereon. The 
Anglais, ever discreet, encourages no 
loitering about its doors. The Foy has but 
a single line of chairs along its Boulevard 
front. These people know best their own 
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clientéle, and the proof of their judgment is 
that the dozen seats before the Foy are all 
too many for the occupants; whilst at the 
Riche you may prowl for ten minutes be- 
fore you find sitting room in the long 
double row. I am inclined to think, in- 
deed, that M. Bignon .ainé is a benefactor 
to his neighbourhood. Fashion is ever on 
the move. That Palais Royal which, 
when we first knew Paris, was the very 
centre of delights, the quarter where one 
must live if professing to be anybody, is 
now a desert. The Boulevards and the 
Grand Hotel have cleared it. If the mad 
world of gaiety could but take with it the 


Café Riche, I believe it would move further | 


still, towards the Champs Elysées. 

What a sight that is one can behold, 
sipping one’s absinthe at the corner of the 
Rue Lepelletier! I am not given to the 
joys of meditation. 





Few scenes in the | quarrel. 
world’s show can entice me to look on, a his name. 


cing.” In reply, M. Verne—so these 
journalists tell me—produced a placard of 
the theatre. “Gentlemen,” he said, “ what 
you ask is nothing less than to change the 
title of my piece. It has been advertised 
as the Tour du Monde; you would wish 
me to make of ita Tour au Monde.” A 
witticism not to be translated in perfection, 
but we get near the spirit of it in trans- 
forming a “Trip to take in the world,” 
into a “‘ Trick to take in the world.” 
Before one has finished that silent ap- 
plause with which a “good thing” is 
greeted in company, arrives a small, grave 
man, heavily spectacled and moustached, 
who seats himself with an air of suspicion, 
orders absinthe confidentially, as though 
some enemy lurked near with poison, 
glances to right and left, and sits bolt 
upright, resolved to give no excuse for a 
The journalists amaze me with 
This is the man who wrote the 


passive spectator, for many minutes; but frankest, sweetest of all operas bouffes! 


this is one of them. 


I grant you that a whom I had pictured the most candid of 


fine day will bring men more famous and | all composers living. They tell me he is 
more powerful, women more beautiful, | resolved never to risk a premiére in Paris, 
past your window in Piccadilly ; that your | where he was born; seme or London, 
morning paper, which, like the queen’s|or New York he will trust, but never 
drum-tap, encircles the world betwixt | Paris, for there every man is his personal 
sunset and dawn, has here no parallel. | enemy, and neither he nor anyone else 
Life is not so absorbing of interest in any | knows why. Who is that lady, veiled like 
way, but it is brighter, and what interest it a Sphinx, who has descended from her 
has is more concentrated. They show you | carriage fifty yards away, and comes 
ministers and generals of every nation in spying gingerly amongst us? Be sure, 
Pall Mall, and merchants whose names | my young friends know all about it: who 


are good for millions, and barristers of re- 
nown, and manufacturers whose trade- 
mark is in honour over all the world. But 
somehow one can’t feel such an interest in 
these people as in those who pass before 
the Café Riche. Observe that white- 
haired, grey-bearded gentleman with two 
big boys, who laugh out loud at the tale 
he is telling them. The young journalists 
beside me recognise, and repeat the clever 
snub he lately passed upon some financiers 
who wished to make money, sideways, out 
of his last play. Whilst everyone is talk- 
ing of the Tour du Monde, at the Porte 
Saint Martin Theatre, few recollect that 
M. Verne was once a clerk of the Stock 
Exchange, who wrote fantastic novels and 
plays unaccepted, after his day’s work was 
done. But some members of the Stock 
Exchange recollected, and when his famous 
play was taken at the Porte Saint Martin, 
they waited on the former clerk and 
offered him a sum unknown, only to set 
one tableau of his journey round the 
earth in the land which they were “ finan- 








she is, whom she wants, and what she 
wants of him—even why she is free to- 
night. Here is a slender old man, who 
looks tall, though he isn’t. A few people 
lift their hats to him, and he replies with 
a quick salute: a face thoroughly Irish, 
though not of the prognathous-Hibernian 
cast. His narrow face and forehead, steel- 
bright eye, and mouth, not resolute but 
firm, mark him for the right-hand man of 
some great soldier. Marshal Macmahon it 
is, my friends tell me, with an evident im- 
pression that he treats his country with 
scant honour in promenading thus, unat- 
tended by fifty clattering dragoons. Look- 
ing at the marshal critically, 1 should say, 
from his appearance, that he is sadly 
waiting orders. As no one is there to 
give, no one, at least, whom his loyalty 
will accept, he makes of mere discipline his 
master, and serves it faithfully. Sitting 
at the Café Riche, one sees everybody in 
Paris. Not on the evening I noted events 
for this paper, but more than once, I have 
marked a shambling, powerful figure pass 
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by—a figure and a face to notice, if but 
for the pertinacity with which it looks 
straight on. The face, indeed, is not 
striking—a heavy, broad countenance, 
roughly bearded, and unprepossessing to 
approach. This is the ex-dictator. Those 
who know him not may take for mere 
self-containment that studied look ahead, 
beneath eyelids heavily drooping—and, 
possibly, they are right; but I recollect an 
interview with the dictator—no “ex” 
about his title then—which suggests to 
me another explanation. In the frankest 
manner he threatened to shoot me, if 
certain events occurred again, and, whilst 
doing so, he restlessly moved the papers 
on his desk, keeping his profile only in my 
sight. I ventured to argue the point; and 
then, throwing back the long hair which 
always droops over his face, M. Gambetta 
looked at me for an instant. Well, I con- 
fess, I don’t forget that look, though 
I had gone through many perils before, 
and many since that November morning 
four years ago. What we both said doesn’t 
matter much. I left the Prefecture with 
an excellent opinion of M. Gambetta ; and 
I hope, if he remembers the event, the 
credit of English “specials” did not suffer 
in my hands. But when I see pass by the 
great man fallen, I can’t but think I 
know why he keeps his face averted. 
They say he mutilated himself because his 
father would not take him from a school 
he disliked. 

But it is not such wandering memories 
as these which I purposed to tell, in begin- 
ning to write of the Café Riche. I wanted 
to show what a great French restaurant 
is, what capital it uses, what is the system 
which produces results that all Europe 
envies but cannot equal; for, with all 
honour to its rivals, the Foy and the 
Anglais—the first of these was founded 
by the owner of the Café Riche, and ceded 
by him to a younger brother—with all 
honour to these, they don’t come near the 
establishment of Bignon ainé. Very many 
of your readers have dined at his house, 
and have probably grumbled at the 
“addition.” I am not going to defend the 
bill, but I shall try to explain it: “A restau- 
rateur,” says Brillat Savarin, “is a man 
whose business is to have a feast always 
ready for the public, of which the dishes 
can be split into portions at the request of 
the consumer.” Both the word and the 
business are barely a hundred years old. 
Even the traiteur, and the cabaretier who 
dealt in eatables, are so modern that Louis 











the Fourteenth was the first monarch who 
undertook the regulation of their affairs. 
The traiteur was then forbidden to supply 
his clients with plates of meat ; they must 
take the joint or nothing, The cabaretier, 
before Louis the Fourteenth’s legislation, 
could serve people standing outside his 
half-door, and was bound to turn the 
vessel publicly upside down when it was 
returned to him empty—for what reason 
former sovereigns only know. The Grand 
Monarque allowed cabaretiers to supply 
food and drink at their option and con- 
venience, but taxed them unmercifully. 
These people, however, made both ends 
meet, and something over, during the pious 
period of Louis the Fourteenth’s reign. But 
when he died, and every man was free to 
feast in his own house, the cabaretiers 
came to a sudden and violent bankruptcy. 
In 1770 their business again entered into 
repute, as I have said, under another title. 
But we first hear of the Café Riche fifteen 
years after, in 1785, when Louis the Six- 
teenth demolished the old walls of Paris, 
and threw open the Boulevard des Italiens. 
Some worthy citizen, of name unknown, 
immediately built a restaurant upon the 
site of the fortifications. In fact, two 
worthy citizens rivalled each other in 
enterprise, for whilst the Café Riche took 
up its station on the very spot it still 
occupies, the Café Hardi arose beside it; 
but on which side is curiously doubtful 
even now. When our grandfathers 
rendezvoused in Paris, under circum- 
stances which it is not necessary to recall, 
the Café Riche and the Café Hardi were 
favourite haunts with them—or, rather, 
with such of them as happened to have 
plenty of money. There was a proverb about 
them which translates into English with- 
out loss. ‘“ Rich must he be who dines at 
the Café Hardi, and hardy must he be who 
dines at the Café Riche.” The former 
of these, its very name indeed, vanished 
in 1830, and the Riche fell gradually in 
reputation from that period till 1858, when 
it was bought by M. Bignon. He had 
given up the Foy nine years before, and 
in the interim had bought farms and 
vineyards. Like a good general, he was 
resolved to have a sound basis for opera- 
tions before attempting his great campaign. 
Bringing to bear the results of science and 
of English practice upon perhaps the worst 
cultivated land in France, he has gradu- 
ally gained such fame and success as 
have transformed the wild Bourbonnais 
into a model district. Honours, home and 
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foreign, have been showered on him, and 
the owner of the Café Riche is now more 
decorated than most generals. 

But this by the way. In 1858, the 
building we know so well scarcely ranked 
higher than a third-class eating-house. 
Where the chairs stand was a small 
garden, from which steps led to the house. 
The new proprietor’s first care was to add 
a floor, not on the top, but on the bottom. 
He employed a great architect, the same 
who built the Vendéme column, and they 
suspended the house bodily on great 
beams, raising it several feet. All the 
area was then cellared, and model offices 
sunk underground; this work complete, 
they rebuilt the ground floor and united 
it to the airy structure overhead. No 
expense was spared in these constructions. 
I find, for instance, that the kitchen floor 
is thus composed: on two feet thick of 
puddled earth rests a stratum of bricks, 
then a stratum of rolled charcoal, and, 
finally, a composition of lime, sand, and 
hot cinders, all beaten and ground together. 
After a polishing with pumice stone this 
floor is black and smooth. It absorbs as 
much moisture as you can throw on it, 
yet becomes dry again.in very few minutes. 
This is the only café I know where 
smoking is forbidden in all the offices— 
never any one had courage to “ try it on” 
at the Riche. 

The house completed and furnished 
throughout, at a cost of near thirty 
thousand pounds, it remained to establish 
the personnel. Of course, a perfect 
batterie de cuisine was indispensable. 
English people, and French too, speak of 
a batterie de cuisine as though it related 
to pots and pans. This is quite an error, 
as I learn upon the highest authority. 
The cooks are the batterie, which to be 
perfect must count twelve persons, besides 
assistants. Thus—one chef, the master 
of the kitchen. One chef saucier, whose 
business is sauce. One chef rotisseur, 
who attends to roasting. One chef entre- 
metier, who looks after the entremets. 
One chef du garde manger, whose care is 
the meat, cooked and uncooked, the cold 
dishes, &e., and so on through all the 
more important departments. 

Salaries, of course, will vary, but I 
suppose those paid to-day may be taken to 
represent the average. The chef then, 
receives six thousand francs a year, say 
two hundred and forty pounds; each of 
the sous chefs two thousand four hundred 
francs, say ninety-six pounds. Every one 





of these five officers has his special assist- 
ant, who earn one thousand two hundred 
francs apiece ; except the aide of the chef 
garde manger, who gets about one thou- 
sand francs. The eleventh person of the 
batterie is the glacier, to make ices, at 
three thousand francs. And the twelfth, 
the fournier, at three thousand francs also, 
makes coffee. None of these officers 
receives any perquisites, and their salaries 
seem moderate enough. But we must 
remember that an education in the Café 
Riche is itself a fortune. Graduates of 
this school carry their diploma over all 
the world, earning honour and money 
everywhere. The personnel of the kitchen 
is completed by two officiers attached to 
the ice and coffee stalls, at one thousand 
two hundred francs apiece, and two 
garcons de cuisine, who do the dirty work. 
These latter have no wages to speak of, 
but they claim all débris and broken 
meats, which give them a profit trouble- 
some to collect, but rising to five or six 
thousand francs a year. Besides all these, 
in the nether regions, dwell knife and 
plate cleaners, the coutelier, the argentier, 
the burnisseur, and three officiers. The 
six are all paid alike, one thousand francs 
a year. In the cellars is a chef sommellier, 
and three assistants, whose salary I have 
not been able to ascertain. 

The personnel du service, that is, of the 
upper regions, consists of a first and 
second maitre d’hotel, at six thousand 
frances each, and a third at half that sum. 
Twenty waiters, or thereabouts, attend 
your pleasure. They are paid by those 
coppers which visitors leave on the plate 
—one year with another this sum may 
amount to eighty thousand francs, say one 
hundred and sixty pounds apiece. They 
have, I believe, some small perquisites 
besides. The cases are very numerous in 
which garcons de café make a fortune, 
but the greater part of them have not 
such habits of economy as other working 
men of Paris. The life is very hard, much 
more so than that of their English com- 
rades. There is no closing act in France, 
and, if you ask a waiter in one of these 
fashionable establishments what hour will 
end his service, he cannot tell you. It 
is indeed to be noticed here that all those 
who minister to the pomps and vanities of 
life in France, work three times harder 
than Englishmen, for considerably less 
pay. 

To enumerate all the personnel of a 
grand restaurant, it remains only to 
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mention the four Dames du Comptoir, 
who relieve each other upon a dais more 
or less gilded, and greet the new-comer 
with a stare and a bow, more or less 
reserved. They earn from one thousand 
five hundred francs to two thousand 
five hundred francs. And there are two 
cashiers, receiving one thousand two 
hundred francs each. Every person em- 
ployed in the establishment is allowed 
his or her food. 

The working capital of a restaurant like 
that I am describing may be put at eight 
hundred thousand francs to a million— 
thirty thousand to forty thousand pounds. 
The rent, on the Boulevards, will amount 
to eighty thousand francs—three thousand 
four hundred pounds a year. Cost of in- 
stallation, furniture, and the purchase of 
such necessary wines as must be on hand 
in quantities, will reach thirty thousand 
pounds. The grave, white-haired chef 
of the cellar can show you some curio- 
sities at the Café Riche which dukes 
might envy. Red wines of the 


Cote | 


to declare that beef like his, the plain joint, 
cannot be found in England ; in France, of 
course, itis amiracle. He grows it himself. 
So does he the fruit consumed, a large part 
of the vegetables, and a large part also of 
the common wines. What must be bought 
also, he buys himself, visiting the market 
every day, and the vineyards each year at 
proper seasons. Expenses of this sort 
amount to twenty-eight thousand pounds 
a year, or thereabouts. 

Let us now go down into the kitchen; 
the salons above are too well known to 
need description. At foot of a very black 
winding staircase lies the garde manger, 
where the grand chef receives his visitors. 
Here, on a stone slab, fish are arranged as 
if for sale, and lobsters all alive, and game, 
and great joints of meat. Here, too, which 
is more interesting, one sees sauces in their 
solid state, and foie gras in process of con- 
fection, and terrines of game. It is a 
mistake to suppose that from Strasbourg 
now come the best of those pies which 
bear its name. All the houses in Paris 





d’Or, dated 1811, and so well cared for which respect themselves make their own 
that never a complaint of corkage has been | foie gras, to the great profit of humanity, 
raised; Sauternes of 1819, that fabulous | if tales be true. I look with awe upon 
vintage; a Romanée of 1842, bought at| the mysteries of that famous sauce, the 
the sale of M. Allain, and famed the world | despair of rivals, which is named from the 
over; an absolutely complete collection of ‘café itself. Accustomed only to see it 
Burgundies, dated 1858, the finest crus on | liquid, curdling over filleted soles like a 
record. As to the foreign wines, Stein-| scarlet cream, I am rather astonished 
berg, Johannisberg, Tokay, all guaranteed | when they show me a solid substance in a 
by a princely signature, the growers them- | pot, but slightly rosy. Just a taste of 
selves would too gladly buy them backatthe | tomato, I learn, deepens its colour for the 
retail price. Remark that group of Sicilian | table. And how do they make it? Ah, 
wines, 1820 vintage; and that Madeira, of | there’s the secret. With the slightest 
whose age the old butler confesses himself | possible stare at my insular audacity, the 
ignorant. In the London Exhibition of | chef rattles out a long farrago of techni- 
1862, and of Paris in ’67, a sample of this | calities, from which I can gather only that 
cellar distanced all competitors. Mounting | cray fish pounded, and cream in quarts, 














from that case of treasures, it is droll to 
see the owner of them dining soberly on 
plain roast beef in a corner, and drinking 
a modest pint of old Medoc, value eighteen 
pence. 

It appears, then, that the capital invested 
in an enterprise of this sort comes to a 
very large amount, and that a first-rate 
restaurant in Paris must be considered a 
very serious enterprise. . If Englishmen 
put such a sum into their business, mightn’t 
they obtain results somewhat more credit- 
able than those we grumble at? M. Big- 


non, however, has special advantages in 
that base of operations I have alluded to, 
the properties to which he gave nine years 
of life to bring them into conjunction with 
I don’t at all hesitate 


his new restaurant. 


have something to do with its composition. 
| Dropping this subject, I turn to another 
brown pot on the row, which appears to 
hold frozen lard. That, as they readily 
tell me, is Bechamel in its solid state. On 
the principle of taking information when 
you can get it, I note that this sauce is 
composed of purée de volaille, that is, of 
fowls simmered to a liquid state two litres, 
mixed with five litres of cream, and an 
indeterminate quantity of mushrooms and 
champagne. I gather that it takes ten 
fowls to make a litre of the purée. Think 
of that, and then order your Bechamel 
with a clear conscience if you can. Our 
chef is also a person of ingenuity. He 
displays vial on vial of summer vegetables, 








preserved absolutely without loss of flavour. 
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And he finishes by producing a whole leg 
of mutton, not pickled nor cooked, which, 
by his peculiar process, has been kept good 
for the last two months. 

From the garde manger one passes 
round a corner—designed to keep out the 
heat—to the chef’s peculiar domain. A 
fire such as that at which they roasted 
martyrs—teste Foxe’s illustrations of the 
subject—burns in a monstrous grate. All 
these offices are far below the level of the 
soil, and absolutely no air penetrates, by 
window or grating, with the nether regions. 
But the atmosphere, though intensely hot, 
is not close. 
huge even to one born in Staffordshire, 
and accustomed to grates holding a hun- 
dred-weight—in front of the huge fire turns 
a spit, of the same model as those we re- 
member in college kitchens. The spit is 
moved by a current of air, descending be- 
side the chimney, which pours some 
hundreds of square feet of frost into the 
room each minute. But not from the grate 
only comes heat. Your chef would be even 
more helpless than an English kitchen- 
maid, had he not his stove. In the middle 
of the room that stove is placed—a solid 
structure of brick, always red-hot with 
the charcoal in its stomach. I don’t know 
how many places there are for the insertion 
of pots, pans, bains-maries, and fish kettles, 
but the stove is twelve feet long and six 
feet wide. At one end, in a copper tray, 
sauces simmer everlastingly. The chef 
makes boast that the essence of beef he 
uses for gravy and such purposes is four 
times stronger than the jelly we call 
Liebig. He tells me, and offers to prove 
by figures—as I did not tackle the figures 
{can form no judgment—but he tells me 
that for each pound of meat consumed up 
above, two pounds, taking sauces all round, 
are spent in the kitchens below. That’s 
what you see stewing endlessly on the red- 
hot copper of the stove. With this infor- 
mation, gentlemen, take your pleasure at 
the Riche. 


No more perfect kitchen could be built 


than this. Being altogether new, con- 
structed upon principles in which the 
experience of cooks ancient and modern 
has been utilised, it could have no excuse 
for an imperfection. The floor I have 
described; the walls are tiled. Along one 
side runs a tank for fresh water fish, 
where carp and trout and crayfish await 
the moment of their destiny. I learn 
with interest that no fish borr in Seine 


water, saving only gudgeon, are allowed | 


In front of the huge fire—{ 





adrhittance to that tank. That there is 
something peculiar, something to affect 
delicate persons, in the water of the Seine 
is admitted by all doctors, but the chef 
tells me that he or any first-rate cook 
would starve on a crust rather than serve 
a finny habitant thereof. In the middle 
of our gossip, a maitre d’hotel interrupts. 
Two or three papers he gives to the chef, 
who takes them, reads, and affixes his 
initials. Then he draws a big knife, and 
with the haft of it taps the resounding 
cover of the stove. “‘ Attention, Messieurs!” 
The sous-chefs all look up, and stand 
motionless ; 

“ Potage a la fantaisie !” 

A roar on the left, meant to signify 
“Entendu!” This from the entremetier, 
who looks after soups in his leisure. 

“Poisson A la chose !”»—Roar in centre 
from the chef saucier. 

“Filet de pré salé 4 Vidéal !””—Roar in 
corner from the rotisseur. 

And so on through a half-dozen dinners, 
with roaring appropriate to each case. 
“How do they remember?” I ask the 
chef, who is sticking the papers on a 
nail. “I don’t know,” he answers with 
the utmost frankness. The secret of the 
mystery lies in this, I think, that no drink 
is allowed in working hours. Ah, if our 
workmen would but submit to have their 
liquor stopped, how triumphantly would 
they vanquish fivals who ridicule whilst 
they fear them ! 

I confess that my respect for the chef 
suffered a little, when, examining the fish 
tank, he declared a fine tench to be a 
trout de riviére; yielding the point, how- 
ever, he explained his ignorance by saying, 
“Ca, vous savez, l’est l’affaire du garde- 
manger!—Je n’ai pas la pretention de 
connaitre les poisons de vae—Je démands 
une truite! On me la donne toute écaillée— 
mais ne croyez pas que c’était une carpe 
auparavant,” with a big laugh. There- 
upon we turn to the science of the 
“high kitchen,” and I learn many facts, 
too many to transcribe here. It appears 
there is, in cookery, one grand mother 
sauce, the Francaise. From that grande 
mére spring five others, called the sauces 
méres, the Espagnole, the Allemande, the 
Béchamel, the Velouté, and the mére 
Tomate; out of these five, aided, of 
course, by their grandmother, spring 
two thousand little ones, within the 
cognisance of my friend the chef. All of 
them, however, have a direct descent from 
the mothers, though it needs a practised 
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palate to tell from which exactly each of 
them has sprung. There is not any real 
connection betwixt the name of the sauce 
and its meaning. ll are French purely, 
and all date from an antique period. 
Homard Américaine is not seen in America, 
any more than point lace d’Angleterre is 
manufactured in England. These are mere 
names to distinguish French productions. 

It resulted to me, from my investigations 
in a great Parisian restaurant, that I have 
not since grumbled at my bill. After all, 


one may dine at the Riche itself twenty 
per cent. cheaper than at a decent English 
hotel, and the contrast between one and 
the other I should not dare to explain. 





OUR RECREATIONS. 


ReEcREATION, in the true sense of the 
word, is by no means so sinple and easy 
of attainment as it may be deemed to be. 
To play well, as to work well, implies no 
inconsiderable amount of progress on the 
part of a nation. Savages, even under 
the most favourable conditions of soil and 
climate, have too little imagination to be 
apt at the contrivance or enjoyment of 
pastimes. There is, indeed, a wonderful 
sameness in the diversions of barbarous 





the pursuit of wild beasts was looked on 
rather as a species of warfare than as an 
amusement. The king who slew a lion 
set up a monument to commemorate the 
benefit thus conferred on the servile popu- 
lation of shepherds and delvers whom, 
probably, the lion might have eaten. Much 
the same idea permeates the Greek myths 
that precede prosaic history. Hercules is 
deified for the slaughter which he makes 
among the noxious animals that are a 
terror to the rustics. It was not for 
sport’s sake that Atalanta and Jason gave 
chase to the monstrous boar of Calydon. 
As for more peaceful diversions, one radical 
distinction exists from all time between 
the Asiatic and the European. The latter 
is too active to content himself with the 
part of a mere spectator. The former 
hires persons of inferior position to amuse 
his hours of indolence. That proverbial 
Oriental who, after watching the gyrations 
of many waltzers in an English ball-room, 
naively inquired why the dancers did not 
bid their servants take all this trouble in 
their stead, was but expressing the senti- 
ments which have always prevailed from 
Canton to Constantinople. Jugglers and 
buffoons, dancing girls and musicians, 
have been from all time in great demand 
throughout the East; but the Indian rajah 


tribes, with whom a festival is almost uni- | or the Chinese viceroy, who takes his lan- 


formly a synonym for some magical incan- 
tation or religious ceremony. The tap of 


| 


guid pleasure by lolling among silken 
cushions as he watches the performances 


|| the Lapland drum and the mumming of | of these despised hirelings, would stand 
the Lapland wizards are reproduced on | aghast at the proposition that he should 


the fever-haunted banks of the Congo, or 
among the wigwams of a Comanche camp. 
One set of grotesquely-disguised conjurors 


personally take a part in some trial of skill 
or strength. Certainly there is a quoit- 
throwing game is much favour among the 


may wear the blue fur of the Arctic fox, | Sikhs; mounted hockey players abound in 


another may masquerade in the skins of 
| lions, and a third may muffle themselves 
| in the shaggy hides of the bison, but the 
‘| entertainment itself is sure to be nearly 
identical. There will be the monotonous 
music, the dull, ceaseless throbbing of the 
drum, the wailing of the reed-flutes, the 
hoarse roar of conch-shell or walrus-horn, 
the weird chant, the mystic dance. But 
all this is no more recreation than were 
the mysteries of Eleusis, or the rites of 
Juggernaut. 

Recreations, properly so called, had little 
place in the social system of those ancient 
empires whose records of brick and stone 
supply us with such minute details of the 
national life. Hunting was the privilege 
and the pride of Assyrian monarchs, their 
satraps and chieftains, and to a less degree 
of the warlike aristocracy of Egypt; but 


| 





Assam, and Turks, Arabs, and Persians, 
retain some of their antique proficiency in 
swordmanship and hurling of the jereed, 
but these warlike exercises came into 
being, not as sports, but as a preparation 
for the battle day. 

Keenly as the Greeks enjoyed the 
theatre, where actor and dramatist were 
stimulated to do their best by the applause 
or the censure of the most subtle-witted 
audience that ever fronted a stage, they 
loved the Isthmian and Olympic games 
better still. The chariot race, where the 
skill and coolness of the driver were of as 
much account as the speed of the fiery 
steeds that hurried the flashing wheels so 
swiftly through the yellow dust; the wrest- 
ling match, in which every art of the gym- 
nasium was invoked to supplement the 
strength of straining muscles, the contest 
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of fleet runners, were objects of almost 
painful interest to a nation that had striven 
to raise physical perfection to its highest 
point, and that held force and beauty in 
as great esteem as even the loftiest qua- 
lities of the intellect. Somewhat of this 
spirit influenced the Romans themselves, 
until luxury had done its worst for them. 
The period of Horace and Ovid was no age 
of hardy innocence, yet there still lingered 
among the rich Quirites a belief in the 
civic virtues of athletic exercise. Some 
excuse was felt to be needed for the indo- 
lent youth who neither ran nor wrestled, 
who “feared to touch the yellow Tiber,” 
who did not, in fine, take a manly part in 
the rough pastimes which had trained the 
early Romans to many an exploit in war. 
Now and then a patrician condescended to 
share in the perilous pastimes of the arena 
itself; but as wealth and corruption in- 
creased, the citizens of the world’s capital 
came to the comfortable conclusion that it 
was best to look serenely on at the mutual 
slaughter of trapped wild beasts and pro- 
fessional gladiators. 

Medieval Europe had a most eclectic 
taste where amusements were in question. 
It is true that the theatrical exhibitions of 
the classics were but poorly represented by 
mysteries and miracle-plays under clerical 
management ; while the humble bull-bait 
was a feeble travesty of the gigantic 
hecatomb of lions and elephants, of sea- 
cows and ostriches, of German bears and 
Numidian panthers, which the prodigality 
of the emperors had provided for the 
Roman amphitheatre. But the tourna- 
ment, with all its accompaniments of 
bright colours, glittering arms, and richly 
caparisoned horses, its tiers of gaily-dressed. 
spectators, it; pavilions decked with flutter- 
ing flags, must have afforded a spectacle 
more brilliant than those gladiatorial en- 
counters which were the delight of the 
contemporaries of Sylla or Nero. The 
tilt-yard was not, at any period, so san- 
guinary a scene as the circus had once 
been, but broken bones and pierced breast- 
plates were sufficiently common to prevent 
the sight from being considered as a mere 
pageant, while the performers were not, as 
of old, manumitted slaves or prisoners of 
war, but volunteers of the noblest families, 
fighting, each one, for the honour of the 
well-known cognisance on shield and 
helmet. For aspirants to the golden spurs 
of knighthood, there was the mimic en- 
counter with the quintain, the riding at the 
ring, fencing, the vaulting horse, and the 





leaping-bar. The ’prentice lad and plough- 
boy were invited to compete at cudgel 
play for prizes given by the feudal lord. 
Mimes and drolls, minstrels and morris- 
dancers, the glee-maiden and the juggler, 
were welcome at fair and feast. Whoever 
could sing the newest song or the oldest 
romaunt to viol or lute, whoever could 
practise the world-old tricks of knife swal- 
lowing, fire-breathing, and sleight of hand, 
the jester, the tumbler, the story-teller, 
might be sure of a livelihood which, if pre- 
carious, was at any rate more lightly 
earned than that of the ill-fed mass of the 
population. 

As the invention of gunpowder and the 
growth of professional soldiership gradu- 
ally caused the knight’s martial services to 
be dispensed with, hunting and hawking 
usurped the place that had once been 
assigned to feats of strength. It might 
have been supposed that the fine young 
English gentleman of the Elizabethan 
period, for instance, could have had but 
few idle hours on his hands, so numerous 
were the now neglected branches of learn- 
ing in which he was supposed to be versed. 
Public opinion demanded that he should be 
well acquainted in theory and practice with 
the different species of falcon, with merlin 
and goshawk, with hobby, tarcel gentle, and 
ger-falcon, their food, tempers, training, and 
diseases, how to tend, teach, and fly them. 
He was expected to possess. a naturalist’s 
knowledge of the habits of wild beasts and 
birds, with a smattering of farriery, an 
acquaintance with dogs and horses such as 
only trainers and veterinary surgeons can 
now boast, to follow the slot of a deer with 
an accuracy that would do credit to a red 
Indian, and to have an ear fine enough to 
distinguish every blast of the hunting-horn, 
from fanfare to hallali. Nor was it enough 
to be adroit in field sports, since a gentle- 
man was then, as the attendant at a lunatic 
asylum is now, presumed to be musician 
enough to play on at least one instrument, 
and to take part ina glee. Dancing, too, 
was studied, and that in no frivolous spirit, 
but as a stately exercise which even high 
legal dignitaries were proud to practise 
before the discriminating eyes of the queen’s 
highness. Add to these acquirements a 
fair amount of Latin, a dash of French, and 
a larger infusion of the more fashionable 
Italian, and a youngman might beregarded 
as having his hands pretty full. The seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries were the 
palmy periods of gambling, a vice that 
flourished in rank luxuriance in every 
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stratum of society, from the courtiers who 
staked their broad pieces on the turn of 
cards furnished by theking’s groom-porter 
down to the ragged urchins squabbling 
over their chuck-farthing among the grave- 
stones of someneglected churchyard. Then 
it was that French ingenuity devised the 
game of billiards, and that white-wigged 
doctors of divinity thought it no sin to play 
at bowls on summer Sundays, testing their 
reverend skill against that of the parish- 
ioners for whose edification the sermon 
of the morning had been preached. Less 
harmless were the spotted cubes of ivory 
which dicers were wont to carry in the 
pockets of their embroidered waistcoats, 
ready at any moment to rattle a box and 
call the main. Chicken hazard, however, 
and the other games in which dice are 
essential, were never of very good repute, 
and were used but not approved of, whereas 
cards were countenanced even by prelates 
and princesses, and no polite education was 
considered as complete unless it included 
the methodical shuffling and cutting, deal- 
ing and marking, at basset, put, and ombre, 
and many a forgotten game. How much 
time was squandered upon card playing 
between the coronation of James the First 
and that of George the Fourth would be a 
caleulation too stupendous for even an 
astronomer royal. Ladies in particular 
were flagrant offenders in this respect, and 
would contentedly devote hundreds of con- 
secutive evenings to the study of painted 
pasteboard. But to appreciate the im- 
portant part which cards once filled in the 
social drama, we must remember how slight 
was the intellectual pabulum then within 
reach of an idler. Reading was by no 
means general; a scholar and a bookworm 
were objects of popular derision ; the fine 
gentlemen who hung about St. James’s 
complained that a book gave them a head- 
ache. Periodical literature can scarcely 
be said to have existed before the first 
issue of the Spectator, and those who fol- 
lowed in the wake of Steele and Addison 
reaped but moderate harvests. The news- 
tellers which were the precursors of printed 
journals were often, no doubt, both piquant 
and amusing, but they were necessarily so 
short as to be soon perused ; and the same 
may be said of the starved and stinted 
newspapers of a time when the press was 
in the leading-strings of repressive law. 
Novels long continued to be pompous 
rhapsodies concerning classical or Oriental 
personages of exalted rank and grandilo- 
quent conversation. Science and learning 


were made as dry and unattractive as the 
most severe scholiast could desire, while 
the study of music and foreign tongues 


had fallen into desuetude. It is perhaps 
hardly wonderful if cards were welcome to 
thousands who would otherwise have found 
it tedious indeed to dispose of their leisure 
hours. 

More active recreations than gambling 
in any shape lay within the reach of the 
humblest of the people, and their form was 
Protean. Football, which is at the present 
day almost wholly confined to the play- 
grounds of our great schools, was once 
kept up on a scale of imposing magnitude, 
parish being pitted against parish, and 
county against county. Foot-races, in 
which the rustic maidens took a conspi- 
cuous part, were as common as the matches 
of leaping, wrestling, and cudgel play to 
be seen at every wake and church-ale. A 
fair, when Anne was queen, was at any 
rate the scene of much frank and hearty 
enjoyment. Somewhat yet survived of 
that blithe spirit which once earned for the 
lower classes of Englishmen the repute of 
being the most reckless roysterers and in- 
veterate sightseers in Europe. It is hard 
in this epoch of thoughtfulness and sensi- 
tive feeling to realise the completeness with 
which those who went before us could yield 
themselves to the delights of a holiday. 
We should stare at the spectacle of a score 
or two of wealthy civic families, headed by 
a lord mayor and lady mayoress, nutting 
or maying in Epping Forest, and frisking 
as wildly as so many colts in a paddock. 
Our ancestors drove dull care away the 
more readily because they were not tor- 
mented by the uneasy sense of responsi- 
bility which now besets the best of us. 
Social problems troubled them not at all. 
Doctor Pangloss was not better satisfied 
with this best of all possible worlds than 
was a well-fed Paterfamilias of the Tudor 
or Stuart reigns, and no Utopian projects 
or scruples were lurking about to infuse 
bitterness into the cup of joy. 

There is unquestionably a kind of Arca- 
dian haze, more or less rose-tinted, thrown 
over the old village life of the picturesque 
England that has departed. How pretty 
must have been the innocent dance around 
the tall Maypole, the shaft of which was 
hidden by the flowery garlands entwined 
around it ; and how poetic the annual cere- 
mony of crowning the Queen of the May! 
The chase of a well-soaped pig, or a jump- 
ing match in sacks, unintellectual in itself, 
might perhaps have moved the bucolic 
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mind to guffaws of good-natured laughter. 
We may, if we choose to be indulgent, 
regard the festive villagers as a set of 
overgrown children at blameless play. It 
is different to be equally lenient towards 
the cock-throwers of Shrove Tuesday, the 
mob that gladly contributed every avail- 
able cur for the annual baiting of the town 
bull, the lookers on at the bloody contests 
of hireling sword-players, or the bawling 
rabble swarming round the bear-pit as 
Bruin grimly held his own against the 
clinging mastiffs. It was not only the 
unpitied pain of the brute creation which 
furnished a favourite show for the mul- 
titude. A hanging was still more attrac- 
tive than a horse-race, and to pelt a bank- 
rupt in the pillory, to watch a ring-dropper 
as he winced beneath the executioner’s 
whip, or to witness the burning of a female 
coiner, was considered as a legitimate, and 
indeed edifying source of amusement. 
Very different was the spirit in which 
the men in sad-coloured raiment viewed 
the manifold amusements of their country- 
men. The Puritan, like Draco, condemned 
all culprits to the same doom, and in his 
eyes mirth and vice were synonyms. If 
anything, the frivolity of the gentry, and 
especially of the fops and fine ladies, 
angered him more deeply than the bar- 
barous sports of the bull-ring and bear- 
garden. To plead that a diversion was 
void of harm was futile. The spokesmen 
of his party boldly denied the lawfulness 
of pleasures in any form; and during the 
reign of the Commonwealth strong efforts, 
bitterly resented by the mass of English- 
men, were made to put these severe 
theories into practice. Penn himself, 
though not naturally of an austere tem- 
perament, did not hesitate in the midst 
of the gay society of the Restoration, to 
publish his deliberate condemnation of 
amusements in whatsoever shape. He 
triumphantly inquired, ‘‘ What recreations 
had the old Adam?” and whether the 
patriarchs had esteemed pastimes as in- 
dispensable, while his imagination con- 
verted the Dives of the parable into the 





very presentment of a hunting, hawking 
squire, with “his pack of dogs.” Extra- 
vagant as was this wholesale opposition to 
all merriment and to all art, there can be 
no doubt but that the deeper convictions | 
and more genuine earnestness of the 
present day are due to the leaven of 
Puritanic opinion, and that we owe a debt 
of gratitude to the awakeners of the 
national conscience. 


The history of the theatre, in Catholic 
France and in Protestant England, is 
singularly alike. In both the drama has 
been fostered by the capricious favour of 
some monarchs, and blighted by the in- 
difference of others. Henry the Fourth 
and his magnificent grandson may take 
rank as patrons of the stage with Eliza- 
beth and Charles the Second. The clergy 
in one country, and the Puritans in the 
other, from the first regarded the theatre 
with no friendly eye. In Paris, as in 
London, the new entertainments afforded 
too much pleasure to be dispensed with. 
But the actor was in France denied Chris- 
tian sepulture, and in England the law 
labelled himasa vagabond. On both sides 
of the Channel the poor strollers, who 
carried their Thespian show from province 
to province, were liable to the petty 
tyranny of minor officials. Justice Old- 
mixon’s grandfather would have thought 
it as good a deed to set Romeo in the 
stocks, and to commit Juliet to the county 
bridewell, as some governor of a French 
fortified town to order a “bastonade” to be 
administered to some offending member 
of Gros Guillaume’s company. Oddly 
enough, the very classes that could not 
forbear from attending a theatrical per- 
formance, cherished a strange prejudice 
against those who ministered to their 
amusement; and even the stern citizen, 
who scowled on the playhouse as on an 
unhallowed thing, was less contemptuous 
in his conduct than the bucks and bloods 
who sucked oranges as they lolled in their 
chairs upon the stage, rapping ont their 
oaths and criticisms with the most artless 
scorn alike for actors and for audience. 

The second half of thenineteenth century 
has witnessed, in matters of recreation, 
some notable changes. The mushroom 
growth of music halls is a mark of one 
alteration in the national tastes, and the 
excessive esteem in which athletic exercises 
are held denotes another. There is now a 
deeper interest felt in a struggle between 
two racing eights, manned by university 
crews, than in the hardest run heat between 
the swiftest horses in the word. There is 
a fashion, at times inexplicable to any but 
the most patient student of human nature, 
in the amusements of a people. Some- 
times a new pastime is introduced, as 
cricket was during the Georgian epoch, 
while now and then a sport is modified 
until its original character is destroyed. 
The Italian game of palla, or ball, is an 
instance of this, dating as it does from 
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’ classic times, and having been thoroughly 


popular from the days of Nero to our own. 
Yet for centuries the ball has been gradu- 
ally increasing in size and weight. 
hundred years ago, the warlike citizens of 
the Italian republics tossed about a ball so 
light and soft that it seemed fit for ladies’ 
handling, whereas its present representa- 
tive, weighing no less than twenty-eight 
ounces, and slightly inflated with air, needs 
in propelling it the full force of a strong 
arm, and can give a serious warning to 
the careless wight whom it may strike 
unawares. 

That, by fair means or by foul, people 
will have diversions for the leisure hour, is 
a truth which legislators are sometimes too 
apt to ignore, and to which many well- 
intentioned persons wilfully shut their eyes. 
A coal-miner, for example, who spends his 
holidays, as some do, in perfecting his 
knowledge of some musical instrument, or 
in learning to take a creditable part in the 
glee club to which he belongs, is a worthier 
member of society than if he insisted on 
improving theshining hours by patronising 
dog-fights and badger-baiting, beer and 
pugilism. The worst of it is that the 
needful taste for and instruction in a mild 
accomplishment are not always present, 
while the rougher and coarser modes of 
enjoyment force themselves but too readily 
upon the notice. It is an error tosuppose 


| that while work requires care and fore- | 
| thought, pleasure-seeking is an art spon- 
| taneously acquired. No form of amuse- 


ment can by possibility be discovered 


| which cannot be abused or perverted, but 


of the great majority of existing diver- 
sions it may confidently be alleged that 
the good which they occasion largely out- 


| weighs the incidental evil, and that this 


would be a worse as well as a gloomier 
world could there be an end put at once 
and for ever to our recreations. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. LEFT IN THE LURCH. 
_ Tuey get through the hours very quietly 
indeed, very unsensationally and pleasantly 
in fact, in the Forests’ house the day before 


the triple marriages are to take place. | and his brethren. 


Four | 





the Cissy difficulty to Kate, but still he has 
let Kate perceive that Cissy, short as her 
sojourn has been under his roof-tree, has 
been a most unmitigated nuisance to him. 
It must be admitted, little as she says, that 
Kate is not altogether displeased at the 
discovery. 

The hours pass away pleasantly enough, 
Kate is so happy, though she does try hard 
to keep her happiness within bounds, that 
she diffuses an atmosphere of sunshine 
around her, and even Gertrude begins to 
think that nothing can end very badly in 
which Kate will have such a large share 
as she will have in the ceremonies of to- 
morrow. 

The two brides elect who are quartered 
together are very pleasant to look upon. 

Frank is with them all the afternoon 
and evening in a state of lazy gratification 
at their appearance, and not at all sorry 
that Charlotte is not by to be compared or 
contrasted with them. He likes the way 
they have dressed for the occasion. He 
likes the way in which they abstain from 
appearing to be absorbed or pre-occupied 
by their packing. Apparently his sister 
and his cousin let their clothes and jewels 
alone to take care of themselves. It is 
only his future wife who makes these 
things of paramount importance. 

“Clement Graham is coming in this 
evening to sign settlements and let us see 
the last of him as a bachelor,” Mrs. Forest 
says to Bellairs, when the latter is going 
away to dine at his club, “ will you come 
back, later on, and finish your evening 
with us P” 

“Well, I may do it,” Captain Bellairs 
says; but he makes a mental reservation | 
to the effect that he will not do it, for he 
has no desire to meet Clement Graham and 
fraternise with him, for one moment longer 
than is strictly necessary. Then a few 
more words are said as to the time at 
which they shall all meet at church the 
next morning, and Captain Bellairs goes 
away, leaving the family alone, to meet as 
best it may the blows that are shortly to 
be dealt out to it. 

They discuss their respective plans for 
the bright immediate future of the honey- 
moon season with interest. The Grahams 
are going to Paris, and Gertrude kindles 
into animation at the thought of Worth 
The others are going 


Captain Bellairs has come up, and been | on, as has been said, to Italy and Spain. 


received by the family as its future nephew | 
and cousin in the most approved and con- | 
ciliatory way. He has not made much of 


“Harry made an immense number of 
friends while he was stationed for three 
years in the Mediterranean,” Kate says, 
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“ we’re not indiscreetly going to rely solely 
upon each other for society and amuse- 
ment. Frank! you’re the bravest or 
rashest of us all. I hear that Charlotte 
and you mean to go and be all-in-all to 
each other at some dull little seaside 
place ?” 

“T want to get somewhere where I can 
work,” Frank says tersely. 

“Tt will be lively for her while you’re 
so employed,” Marian says, laughing. 

“‘ We shall combine economy and senti- 
ment in seclusion,” Frank explains; “ the 
fact is that baby has cost at the rate of 
a cow a day according to Mrs. Constable’s 
accounts ; therefore, I shall have to look 
to my expenditure rather carefully for a 
time.” 

“ Yes, with a great deal going out afresh, 
and nothing more coming in,” his mother 
assents, sententiously. Then she remembers 
how very miserable this only son of hers 
will probably be with the woman he has 
most unadvisedly chosen, and her heart 
melts within her, and she puts her hand 
on his shoulder and adds, 

‘“‘ Never mind, Frank; Marian and I will 
not require much ; I can always help you.” 

“ And as for Gertrude,” Frank laughs, 
“she will never find a pleasanter way of 
spending her money than in making 
magnificent presents to her only brother.” 

“T wonder Clement has not come in, 
mamma,” Gertrude says, nodding good- 
humouredly; “the sooner I have the sum 
assured to me out of which Iam to make 
magnificent presents to my only brother, 
the better I shall be satisfied.” 

“ Tt’s just ten; dear me! [ hope Clement 
doesn’t contemplate keeping us up late 
to-night,” Mrs. Forest says, uneasily. She 
does not want the effect of the rich, sheeny, 
white satin dresses to be spoilt by the faded 
looks of their wearers to-morrow. 

“He ought to see the tables to-night,” 
Marian puts in, “to-morrow we can’t 
expect him to have an eye for the bariey- 
sugar temples which have been erected, 
and the yards of ribbon which have been 
unrolled in his honour. All concerned 
ought to see what’s done for their glorifi- 
cation to-night.” 

“It would have been unkind to her 
brother and sister, otherwise I should have 
asked Charlotte here this evening,” Mrs. 
Forest says, apologetically, and Frank 
replies, 

“Probably she would have pleaded her 
packing and wouldn’t have come. There 
must be something uncanny about her 





clothes, I fancy; they must get out of the 
trunks as fast as they’re shoved in, or else 
she has the biggest trousseau mortal woman 
ever invested in, for she’s been packing for 
the last month.” 

“T really wish Clement Graham would 
come,” Mrs. Forest says, changing the 


subject pettishly, “On such an occasion he | 


really ought to have been in good time.” 
“T declare these preliminaries make one 
wish that we had never had anything to 
do with the man or the marriage,” Gertrude 
says, impatiently. 
“No one can say that I have made 


difficulties, my child. Mr. Graham ap- | 


pointed his own time, and though I 


thought it was driving it off rather late to | 


leave such things till the night before the 
marriage, I raised no objection.” 

Mrs. Forest says this in her grandest 
tone. The tone, together with Clement's 
abrupt promotion to “ Mr. Graham” sounds 


ominous, and casts a gloom overthefamily | 


gathering. They all glance surreptitiously 
at the clock. Never has Clement Graham’s 
advent been so ardently wished for in that 
family before. 

A little silvery toned bell tingles out 


the time from its home in a delicate temple | 


of alabaster. “Half-past ten,” Mrs. Forest 


ejaculates, fanning herself vehemently, “if | 
Mr. Graham is as much behind his time | 


to-morrow: a 


“There will be no marriage at all; | 


don’t distress yourself, mamma, I am 
really resigned to the prospect, I assure 


you,” Gertrude says, coolly; but though | 
she speaks coolly, her heart is hot within | 
her at the idea of resigning the money, | 
though her calm resignation of the man is | 


genuine enough. 


Even as she speaks there comes a sharp | 


ring at the bell, followed by a loud im- 
patient knock, and in spite of everything 


they have said, and of all the bitterness | 


they have been harbouring in their hearts 
against him, they do cast relieved looks at 
one another now that they think Clement 
Graham is coming. 

Amiability reasserts itself, they breathe 
more freely, and prepare to greet the 
truant lover with an amount of affection- 
ately facetious reproach that they have 
never lavished upon him before. Mrs. 
Forest involuntarily turns up the tenderly 
shaded lamp that stands on a bracket by 
her side, and Gertrude, half against her 
will, accepts and places in her waistbelt a 
gorgeous crimson rose that goes well with 
the fawn-coloured silk. While they are 
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doing these things, the door is opened bya 
servant, who asks, 
“Tf you please, ma’am, Mrs. Grange 


has sent round to ask if Miss Grange is 


here and ready to go home?” 

They all, even the man who is about to 
marry her, dislike Charlotte more or less 
by this time. But there is consternation 
among them when this message is delivered. 
She is no mere casual acquaintance of 
whom they can say, “Oh! we haven’t seen 
her, we know nothing about her.” She 
is so nearly one of them that it would be 
indecorous on their part not to show the 
anxiety they feel. They question, cross- 
question, bewilder, harass the messenger, 
and all they can elicit is that Miss Grange 
went out about five o’clock in the after- 
noon, declaring that she was going to the 
Forests, and that since then nothing has 
been seen or heard of her. 

“Tt’s like an instalment of a novel,” 
Marian whispers to Kate, “ I want the next 
chapter—how I want the next chapter!” 

“The next chapter won’t unravel the 
mystery,” Kate says, ‘“‘ but don’t let Frank 
see us conjecturing ; that’s a most weary- 
ing thing when a person is conjecturing 
himself.” 

“T believe she’s putting an end to her 
past life somewhere or other before she 
enters upon the new,” Marian says scorn- 
fully. 

“‘T believe she’s the kind of woman who 
destroys her records as she goes,” Kate 
answers. “Charlotte isn’t a person to 
leave prudential measures to the last 
moment.” 

Meantime many minutes have passed, 
and it is now very nearly eleven o’clock. 

“Kate!” Mrs. Forest says, in a tone of 
anguished appeal, “‘do go to bed; you, at 
least, have nothing to wait for nor to fear ; 
and if you could get Gertrude to go with 
you ” 

“Gertrude requires no _ persuasion, 
mamma,” that young lady interrupts. 
“Wild horses wouldn’t drag me to church 
to-morrow after this; I shall go to bed 
and rest as well as I can; but all this is 
not calculated to have a very soothing 
effect upon one, you know, mamma.” 

“T suppose you will go round to the 
Granges ?” Mrs. Forest says, turning to 


| her son. 


“Well, no, mother; as they sent here 
for information, it’s no use my going to 
them for any. I shall send in the morning 
to hear if Miss Grange is ready to keep 
her appointment at the church with me, 





and if she is, I suppose I must go through 
with it.” 

“Tt really seems to me that there will 
be as much trouble and awkwardness in 
going on with it now, as in dropping it 
altogether,” Marian puts in. 

“We may as well lock up the dining- 
room, there will be no one in to see the 
breakfast now,” Mrs. Forest says, and so 
gradually they accustom themselves to the 
situation, and go quietly off to their 
respective rooms. 

Presently Kate is disturbed by a knock 
at her door, and the entrance of Gertrude 
with one of the twin brides’ dresses hang- 
ing over her arm. 

“Pack this up in your box, Kate, you 
can as easily wear out two of these things 
as one, and it won’t be old fashioned at 
Lugnaquilla, however long you stay away 
romancing on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean.” 

“T don’t like your taking it for granted 
that you won’t want it yourself,” Kate 
says, nervously, for she dreads a discussion 
on the subject, having no honest hope in 
her heart that it can be other than a black 
and treacherous affair. 

“T shall not want to wear it for that 
man to-morrow at any rate,” Gertrude 
says, quietly, “and I wouldn’t bring even 
so much of an association as that would 
be with him, into my marriage with any- 
body else, if anybody else will have me, 
after my having been jilted in this way.” 

“You’re not sure that he has done so 
yet, and at any rate you never cared for 
him,” Kate says, dealing out two widely | 
different kinds of comfort at one blow. 

“But I shall have to behave as if I had 
cared for him,” Gertrude answers, ‘‘ there 
would be something indecent in my show- 
ing relief at being rid of the man, when I 
shall not be able to help showing that I am 
wretched enough at the loss of the money. 
Kate, I have been spending freely both in 
imagination and reality, for the last few 
weeks ; it will be dreadful to come back to 
nothing, to worse than nothing, to the 
knowledge that so much has been spent 
about my wretched trousseau that mamma | 
will have to screw for it, for months.” 

“Tf the worst comes to the worst, Aunt 
Marian will be just enough to remember 
that it is not your fault,” Kate says, as 
comfortingly as she can. 

“But she will remember that it is my 
misfortune, and I’d just as soon have the 
one remembered against me, as the other. 
I gave a guinea apiece for some of my 
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pocket handkerchiefs, and now I shall be 
ashamed to see them.” 

“All these are minor matters,” Kate, 
who has not given a guinea apiece for 
handkerchiefs, says. 

“Yes, but it’s the minor matters that 
are about one everyday, while the mighty 
ones only affect one twice or thrice in a 
life-time. Well, Kate, I ought to leave 
you, and I shall leave you the dress; may 
you be happy.” 

“May you be happy too, in spite of 
your fears to-night,” Kate responds. 

“*My dear Kate, I should never be 
‘happy’ with him, that’s quite out of the 
question, but the money would have been 
pleasant. And now I must return the 
jewels he gave me, and shall have to 
return to those abominable lockets and 
velvets, and other make-believes, that I 
thought I had done with for ever. I wish 
Thad never seen the man or his presents.” 

“So do I, with all my heart,” Kate 
says, fervently, for she remembers for how 
many years Clement Graham’s unwarrant- 
able interference has kept her from tasting 
happiness. How, indeed, it has nearly 
blunted her perception of what constitutes 
happiness, and made her painfully doubt- 
ful of her own power of appreciating that 
which is now within her grasp. 

“T do wish with all my heart that we 
had none of us ever seen or heard of him, 
Gertrude; he’s narrow-hearted, as well as 
narrow-minded; such men are always 
odious.” 

‘“*T know that he would have been very 
odious to me, but so it will be odious to 
me to resign everything that I have been 
looking forward to for so long; one can’t 
have everything, and I had made up my 
mind to endure him, for the sake of the 
rest.” 

“Take care, don’t say any more,” Kate 

leads, “you may have to endure him after 
all.” But Gertrude shows her doubtful- 
ness of there being any foundation for this 
hopeful view of the case, by saying, 

““No; I shall have to endure returning 
the presents instead. I declare I shall 
want one of Pickford’s vans to convey back 
all the things he has given me; it makes 
me ill when I think of that wretched 
woman wearing them.” 

“ What wretched woman ?”’ 

“Why, the one he has married, or will 


marry. We won’t speculate about her 
name; we shall hear that soon enough to 
be pleasant to all of us. How did you 
think Frank bore the news of Miss 
Grange’s flight ? ” 

“T don’t think it will break his heart,” 
Kate says. And, to tell the truth, though 
she is going to be married to Captain 
Bellairs, she feels a good deal of pleasure 
in the conviction she has that Frank is not 
cut to the heart by Charlotte’s defection. 

The night wears itself away, and the 
morning breaks, and it is not to be won- 
dered at that all in that house are on the 
alert at a very early hour. In spite of 
themselves, they are anxious for further 
intelligence. In spite of themselves, they 
cannot quite bring themselves to give up 
all expectation of seeing or hearing some- 
thing of one or other of the absentees. But 
the hour for the weddings arrives, and, 
lo! one bride and one bridegroom are still 
deaf to the roll-call. 

Frank bears his part as a guest at his 
cousin’s wedding gallantly and well, and 
the friendly, curious crowd, who have 
assembled to see the union of the happy 
pairs, find it hard to believe that he is the 
man who has been left lamenting on the 
very eve of the wedding-day. They find 
it harder to believe this story of Gertrude, 
who is an object of general admiration 
and attention, by reason of the sumptuous- 
ness of the costume she wears. The cos- 
tume had been selected to do honour to 
the state of Mrs. Clement Graham; but 
Gertrude wears it as gracefully now as if she 
| had never designed it for another occasion. 

Just as they reach home, two telegrams 
are handed in. One is from Charlotte 
Graham to Frank Forest, and contains these 
| words, ‘‘ My change of name will account 
| to you for my failing to keep my appoint- 
_ment with you this morning.” 
| The other is from Clement Graham to 
| Mrs. Forest. It is touching in its sim- 
'plicity, “‘ Anything that may have to be 

returned may be addressed to me at 
| Grahamshill, near Chester.” 
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